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SPIRITUALS AND OTHER FOLKLORE FROM THE BAHAMAS 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


Toasts and other verses 
Riddles 
Folk-tales 

List of informants 


Lignum Vite Cay 


1. Sheep Thieves: Take my Place 
2. Playing God-father 


Great Abaco 


. The River Swallows the Girls 

. Jack Plays his Fife on the Giant 
. Playing Dead 

. Greenleaf 

. The Candle drips 


New Providence. 
. Variant (Playing God-father) 
. Refugees in the Roof 
. Hidden Lovérs 


. Two Captains and the Woman 
. Boukee Lies to his Task Master 


Rum Cay. 
. The Pass-word: In the Cow’s Belly 
. Variant. (Playing Dead) 
. His life in an Egg 
. Variant (Playing God-father): Tell-tale Grease 
. Tar Baby 
. Take my Place: Fruit Dropping. 
. The Bird from the East Tests Pundo 
. Cripple and Blind 
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The summer and early autumn of 1926 brought three terrific hurri- 
canes to the Bahamas, destroying fishing and sponging fleets, snapping 
off the tops of cocoanut trees or uprooting them, tearing off the roofs, 
tipping or leveling the walls of the houses of the settlements. One day 
the following January, I went ashore on the beach at Devil’s Point, 
Cat Island, and with a group of welcoming islanders walked up the dunes 
) to look at the devastated settlement. ‘“‘Mah sister house; she have no 
: man to build it up again.” This was a pile of coral rubble. Other houses 
had been more or less restored, if only with palm leaf thatch, but the 
usual warm invitations to visit failed, so I turned into the Zion chapel, 
part stone, part palm leaf, to sit down and lead away from the tale of 
hurricane to ol’ time tale and riddle. But a chapel is not a proper place 
) for riddling. ‘“Wouldn’ mistress cyare to hear anthum?”’ And then and 
there I learned that spirituals were as common in the Bahamas as, let 
us say, in the Carolinas, whence in post-revolutionary days they were 
probably introduced by the slaves of the United Loyalist immigrants. 

The middle-aged woman who had asserted herself as hostess became 
the leader, carrying the tune and the new lines, the others coming in 
with the refrain. The leader remained seated, but she so swung the upper 
part of her body, gesticuiating with her arms and tossing her head, as 
to produce virtually a dance accompaniment to the song. The other 
girls and women shared in some of these motions, but were far less vehe- 
ment than the leader, particularly the younger ones. Later in my voyage, 
in Hayti, when I heard at a spirit dance (dansé loi!) what sounded like 


I a a all 


very much the same harmonies sung to actual dancing, I wondered if in 
the South the spiritual had not also been a dance song until Anglo-Saxon 
influence subdued the bodily motions. Just as a shuffle came to substitute 
in the ‘‘shout”’ for crossing the feet, ‘“which would be dancing,” and just 
as at a later day when “rags” were introduced into the “shout,” the 
9 “shout itself was frowned upon.” 

9 In Rum Cay where only one White woman lives, dance steps are 
9 actually associated with the spiritual. On Christmas Eve and New Year’s 
Eve a rushin’ meetin’ is held in the chapels, to raise a collection. The 
“money-man’’ sits behind the collection plate on the altar and the choir 
girls sing “‘anthum’’ and clap for those who strut or dance-step in anti- 
sunwise circuit around the chapel. The rule is that after two circuits a 
copper is to be deposited in the plate ; ‘“‘but some boys cheat.’’ I attended 
the rushin’ meetin’ which was held on New Year’s Eve of 1927 in the 
school house for the benefit of the chapel that had been destroyed by 
“dee gale.” The two front rows of girls sang ‘“‘Shine, Shine, Shine,”’ 
“Honey in de Rock,” and other “anthum.” Both sexes, young and old, 


= 





1 See Spirit Cult in Hayti, Journal des Américanistes, in proof. 
; 2 Parsons, E. C. Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina. MAFLS 
4 XVI (1923), 206. 
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performed a strut or one step dance around the benches, the women 
holding out their petticoats and the men, the flaps of their coats. Some 
of the paraders joined in the singing. 

This meeting was after midnight. Earlier a service had been held in 
Zion, the Baptist chapel. Moody and Sanchy hymns as well as spirituals 
were sung between addresses and testimonials. As midnight approached 
the minister announced, ‘“Three minutes more!’’ The congregation became 
somewhat hysterical, weeping, sniveling or moaning. As the first bell 
rang out the minister exclaimed impressively, ‘“Watchman, whey de 
night (what of the night) ?’’ The bell rang on, and again and again the 
deep voice called out, “Watchman, whey de night ?”’ At the last peal all 
began to sing, ““Happy New Year,” singing the three words over and over 
to the characteristic rhythms of the ‘“‘anthum.”’ Then with a great out- 
burst by all, and the song leader gesticulating up and down the aisle, was 
sung the ‘‘anthum,”’ “‘I want to be among de number when de saints come 
marching home.” During this the minister and the elders descended from 
their platform to shake hands with everyone in the congregation. 

The ‘“‘toasts,”’ tales, and riddles which follow the spirituals recorded 
at Cat Island and Rum Cay, were heard during very brief stays in various 
islands. The riddles form a fuller collection than any hitherto made in 
the Islands. The tales are variants of the fuller collection made in Andros 
Island in 1918,' and show how homogeneous is the character of the folk- 
lore of the Bahama Islands.. Exceptional are the tales from Inagua, the 
most southern of the Islands. Inagua is a port of call, and exports salt 
and sailors. My informants were mostly young men I met in Mathews- 
town in the office of the Commissioner waiting to sign papers for a ship 
expected the next day. The tales I recorded were just such a miscellany 
as might be expected of coastwise Negro sailors — a variant of the Jonah 
tale I once heard from a Negro sailor of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, (no. 44), 
and one of the exaggeration type also heard at Yarmouth, (no. 40); 
grotesques about insects (nos. 46, 47, 48) such as may be heard in the 
Sea Islands or elsewhere in the South; a variant of the ‘‘Seeking Trouble” 
tale of the South, (no. 55), given in terms of Rabbit and Elephan’ instead 
of Rabbit and ’Gator; a variant of the Virginia tale of Cat playing sick 
with Dog (no. 57); even two tales of the farcical southern preacher-tale 
variety (nos. 58, 59); a variant of “Refugees in the Roof” told in the 
Bahamas and in Jamaica — the Inagua tale (no. 56) given in the Jamaica 
form; finally an incident out of the tale of “Devil Marriage’ so popular 
in the Bahamas (no. 53). - 

Longer acquaintance with the stay-at-home part of the Inagua popu- 
lation might have brought tales of a more homogeneous Bahama 


1 Parsons, E. C. Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas. MAFLS 13. 
See, too, MAFLS 3; Cleare, W. T. Four Folk-Tales from Fortune Island, 
Bahamas. JAFI, XXX, 228—9; Riddles from Andros Island, Bahamas, 
JAFL XXX, 275-7. 
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. character. Given its travellers, and its position between the French and 
- Spanish story tellers of Hayti and San Domingo and the English speaking 
. Bahamans, Inagua has been a point of distribution, I surmise, for certain 
" tales and riddles in Bahama folklore that point to French-Spanish pro- 
Is venience. A fuller collection of tales from Inagua were desirable — 
d together with pictures of the great flock of flamingoes that frequents its 
. salt ponds and rivals the flock of Andros, at the other extremity of the 
i coral archipelago. 
le 
le 
lI ANTHEMS 
‘ Cat Island 
Ss I. 
. An’ de blin’ man been on de road so long, 

Dere’s a blind man been on de road so long 

Cryin’, ‘Oh Lawd save me!”’ 
d An’ de blin’ man been on de road so long. 
$ 
. Zi, 
. One day when I was walkin’ 

Down ter Heaven I go 
My Savior’s! takin’ to me 


\spoke on 
An’ he fill mah heart wid love. 


3. 
Come by heah, Lawd. 
Come by heah, Lawd. 
‘Come by heah, Lawd. 
Heh Lawd, stand by heah. 
My fader talkin’, ‘Stand by heah.”’ 
jtalkin’, “‘Stand by heah.”’ 
|preachin’ 
Heh Lawd, stand by me. 
Somebody callin’, “Stand by heah.” 
Halleluh! Stand by me.? 


Somebody 


A. 
Some gwine ter bury in de graveyard, 
Some gwine drown in de sea. 
Get up in de mornin’ shoutin’ 
Hallenluia my soul. 


1 “You can feel de sweetness of dem,’’ was the comment on this anthem. 
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Mayew, Ma’k, oh Luke an’ John, 
Hallenluia, my soul, 

All dem ’postle died an’ gone, 
Oh my soul. 

































5. 

I went to der rock, 
Some time, some time, 
For ter hide myself, 
Some time, some time, 
De rock cried out 
Some time, some time, 
No hidin’ place time 
Time gone, time gone. 
Gwine to meet him in de glory 
Time gone, time gone. 
Ves, de rock cried out, time gone, 
No hidin’ place. 
Yes, [hada — 

fader 
Some time 
P . {glory 
I gwine ter meet him in Titan 
Yes, I had a uncle 
Some time 
I gwine ter meet him in Heaven. 
He gone to glory, 
Time, time, 
I gwine ter meet him in Heaven. 


6. 
Jesus, spare me anoder year, 
time gone 

Oh rd, 

_ {Oh Lawd 
For my Jesus love his chillun 
An’ he bless my soul, one mornin’. 
Spare me anoder year, oh Lawd. 


In mah name, 
In mah name, 
Go clean de leper sin 
In mah name. 

Luke an’ John 
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Mathew, Ma’k, Luke an’ John, 
Go clean’ de leper sin in mah name, 
Halleluia. 


8.3 
De Lawd got his eyes on me. 
My Lawd settin’ in de Kingdom 
Have 
Got 
An’ he lookin’ down on me, 
An’ he lookin’ down on me. 
I would not be a drunkard, 
I would not be a liar, 
An’ I tell yer de reason why 
Fah my Lawd settin’ in de Kingdom 
Have his eyes on me. 


his eyes on me. 


9. 
I’ll be deah, 
Dontcher doubt me, 
I’ll be deah in de mornin’, 
When de rule (roll) is call, I’ll be deah. 
sea-billows rollin’ 
t’under 
I don’t mean when de Jordan rollin’ 
I’ll be deah. 
Whey over dere in de heavenly land 
When de rule is call 
I'll be deah. 
When you get in de Heaven 
I’ll be deah. 
I’ll be deah wid mah golden slippers on mah feet. 
Yer people, don’t yer doubt me, 
When yer get to Heaven, 
I’ll be dere 
Wid a golden girdle roun’ mah waist 
An’ a palm of victory in mah hand 
I’ll be deah. 


I don’t mean when de 


10. 
Good bye, worl’? 
I’m gwine ter leave dis worl’ behin’ 
I’m gwine ter cross dat separated lan’ 


1 To the tune of ‘‘Everybody works but fader.” 
2 Repeat with moder, son, daughter, wife, sister, frien’. 
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1 Repeat with fader, sister, broder. 
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An’ leave dis worl’ behin’. 
Good bye, church 
I’m gwine ter leave dis worl’ behin’. 


zx. 
I got | 
Oh Ihad{ 
She couldn’ read an’ write. 
She get a little book wid fifteen leave 
An’ I sent her off ter school. 
Get on board, little chil’ren. 
Let’s get on board, little chil’ren, 
Let’s get on board. 
Dere is room fah many an’ more. 
See dem people with a concubine 
Dey live in de worl’ like swine. 
Dey can’t go ter heaven, 
Wid a villain mind. 
An’ you leave yer hat behin’. 
Get on board, little chil’ren. 


a daughter name’ Nancy, 


12. 
When de cloud are hangin’ low, 
Shine, shine! 
An’ you know not whey ter go, 
Shine fah Jesus. 
Take yer burden to de Lawd 
You can take it at his word 
See an’ praise him every day, 
An’ shine, shine, shine! 
Keep yer eyes on Jesus 
Shine, shine, shine! 
Sing an’ praise him eve’y day, 
An’ shine, shine, shine! 
When frien’ forsake you 
All de way, every day, 
Sing an’ praise him eve’y day, 
An’ shine, shine, shine! 


13. 
I have a moder! in de Beulah lan’ 
I want to go to see her 


I want ter see her, in der Beulah Beulah Beulah land. 





















































‘ Repeat with moder, fader, etc. 
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Le’s go, le’s go, le’s go! 
I want ter go to see him 
In der Beulah land. 


14. 
Oh too late, sinner, 
My soul los’. 
Too late, sinner, 
Fah judgment day 
Too late, too late. 
Oh, sinner, why make yer head so ha’d? 
Too late, too late. 
Oh de bell was ringin’ 
An’ you wouldn’t come. 
Too late, too late 
Fah de minister preach, 
You would not come. 
Too late. 
O Jesus call, 
You would not come, 
Too late, too late fah Judgment day. 


15. 
Jubilee, jubilee, my Lawd. 
Oh dis is de year of jubilee. 
Ah jubilee. 
Come my broder, come join me. 
Ah jubilee. 
Come my sister,’ come join me. 
Ah jubilee. 
Dis is de year of jubilee. 
Ah jubilee. 
Jubilee is come again. 


16. 
I am ona strange lan’ 
So far from home. 
Stranger walkin’ on strange lan’ 
So far from home. 
I heard dat voice 
I couldn’t get deah. 
Jesus call, an’ would not go. 
I heard dat voice 
But I couldn’t tell where. 
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17. 
I’m goin’ to lay my burden down, 
Burden down, burden down, 
Lay mah burden at Jesus feet, 
My burden down. 
I get tired wid my burden 
An’ I lay him down, 
Lay my burden at Jesus feet, 
Lay my burden down. 
I tired of my burden 
Lay him down. 


18. 
De same train goin’ cyarry my moder, 
De same train comin’ back again. 
Dat train is de gospel train. 
Same train, same ol’ train, 
De same train cyarrin’ my body, 
Same train, same ol’ train. 





10. 
Sheep know shepherd voice. 
Yes Lawd, I know. 
Come along, I know de way, 
Come along, I know de way. 
Come along, king Jesus call yer, 
Come along, I am de way. 


20. 
Joe horse in de valley, 
Joe horse in de low lan’, 
Bis. 
In de low lan’, 
Fah he ride um wid a golden saddle 
In de low lan’. 
He ride um wid a golden bridle 
In de low lan’. 


2I. 
Come in, my Lawd, 
Come in, my Lawd, come in. 
Come in, my Lawd, don’t pass. 
Oh de onliest t’ing dat worry me, 
Worry me, worry me, 
Dat is my po’ soul. 
Don’t pass de door, my Lawd! 
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22. 
Hail Mary, shout for joy! 
Hail Mary, shout for joy! 
Mary is a wonder, 
Mary is a wirgin. 
Shout for joy, 
Hail Mary, shout for joy! 


23. 
I am in dis dark worl’ of trouble 
I have no need ter fear 
I heard of dat city call’ Heaven 
I determine ter make it my home. 
Home! home! 


24. 
Oh gwine ter climb up Jacob ladder, 
Soldier of de cross. 
Oh when you get home, r’ember me, 
Soldier of de jubilee. 
Oh if yer reach home before I go, 
Jus’ tellin’ my Lawd I’m on de way, 
I am climbing Jacob ladder, 
I am climbing higher an’ higher, 
Me Lawd, soldier of de cross. 


Rum Cay. 


3 

Jesus lover of my soul, 

Shine, shine, shine! 

Let me to dy bosom fly 

Fah Jesus while de neares’ water rule (roll), 
While de tempes’ still on high, 

Leave me, leave me, not alone. 

You gwine shine fah Jesus. 

Some go ter meetin’ ter show de dress, 

Dey goin’ ter shine. 

When trouble taky you, shine! 

When frien’ forsaky you all de way, 

Cyas’ yer eyes on Jesus. 

Shine, shine, shine! 
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2. 
I went to de rock, Time, 
Ter hide myself, Time. 
De rock cried out, Time, 
My Lawd, no hidin’ place, Time. 
I went to der mountain 
Ter hide myself. 
De mountain cried out, Time, 
My Lawd, no hidin’ place, Time. 
I went to de sea, Time, 
Ter hide myself. 
De sea cried out, Time, 
My Lawd, no hidin’ place, Time. 


3: 
John saw, John saw, 
John saw John. 
‘Tisn’ so!! 


John saw de holy angels settin’ on de holy altar. 


’*Tisn’ so! 

John saw de angels settin’ on de golden altar. 
*Tisn’ so! 

All de people sayin’ 

Love de Lawd! Love de Lawd! 

’Tisn’ so! 

Wheder he love de Lawd or not, 

*Tisn’ so! 

Love de Lawd! love de Lawd! 

Behol’ de lamb of Gawd. 


4. 
Gi’ me dat ol’ time religion? 
It is good enough fah me. 
It is good fah when I’m dyin” 
It is good enough fah me. 
It was-good fah all dem apostles. 
Gi’ me dat ol’ time religion” 
It was good fah my dyin’ = 
- fader 
site an’ Marta? 
It was good fah {Simon Peter. 
john de Baptist. 


1 Spoken, with vehemence. 
2 Repeat twice. 








1 Out 








UM 
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5. 
Leader: Come, my sister, join me! 
All: Dis is de year of jubilee 


Halelu halelu haleluja. 
Las’ year of jubilee. 
~~ a broder, join me! 
my chil’run 


6. 
Too late, sinner, 
Fah de judgment day, 
too late, too late. 
I and you will hurry home, 
Too late, too late. 
De gate will shut 
An’ you would’ get in. 
Too late, too late. 
Judgment day will surely come. 
Too late, too late. 


a 1 


7. 
When Moses smote de water, 
De chil’run all passed over. 
When Moses smote de water, 
De sea gave way. 
My chil’run, aren’t you glad 
To leave dis sinful army ? 
My chil’run, arent’ you glad 
De sea gave way ? 

broder, aint you glad, 
My 4sister 

mother 
You left. 


8. 


What kind er shoes you goin’ ter wear ? 
Golden slippers. Bis. 

Golden slippers I’m goin’ to wear 

An’ outshine de glittering choir. 

Yes, yes, yes, my Lawd. 

I’m goin’ to jine the heavenly choir. Bes. 
I’m goin’ to join the band. 


1 Out of book. 
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What kind a robe you goin’ ter wear ? 
White robe. Bis. 

What kind er streets you goin’ to walk ? 
Golden streets. Bis. 

What kind er palms you goin’ ter cyarry ? 
Golden palms. Bis. 


9. 

Mary weep an’ Mart’a mourn.! 

Jesus de man wid de dyéd gyarment.! 
Jesus died on Calvary 

One of dese morning bright an’ early’ 
Jesus died on Calvary. 

Hitch on my wings an’ I try de yair (air) 
Mary weep and Mart’a mourn. 


TOASTS AND OTHER VERSES 


Lignum Vitex Cay, Berry Islands. 


Dere’s many man 

Swear he love his wife alone. 
Dere’s many man 

Love anoder man wife 

And swear he love his own. 


Abaco. 


Seal skin pertect me f’om de col’. 

Ice cream fountain springin’ at mah feet. 
Sausage boun’ to play while I eatin’. 

An’ I will be satiswy in life. 

Oh if I only could own dat Soudern Union cable, 
Ella Gran would surely be my wife, 

An’ I will be satiswy in life. 


Woman is de lovelest’ of wine, 

Out of ten she bought once a nine.” 

She roll t’rough an’ fro’ likes de ocean swell. 
She brought glad tiding from England 
Widout crackin’ a shell. 


1 Repeat twice. 
2 She had a chil’ in de nine months. 











1 Heard in Andros. 
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On a dark an’ squally wintry night, 
When de dew fell on de ground, 

A sailor boy was standin’ by 

Wid his sweetheart by his side. 

He hugged her tight, 

Embracin’ her fast. 

Yer partin’ give me pain, 

We will never never meet again. 
Til in de countree bright an’ fyair. 


BALLAD! 


One day I was walkin’ along the street 

I met a fine, pretty looking boy. 

I went up to him an’ I ax him pardon. 
My deah, my deah, would you marry me? 
How cyan I impose upon dis fair maiden 
Who had a true love gone to sea. 

Bis. 


Suppose yer lover he get drowned, 

Suppose yer lover in some foreign port, 
Suppose yer lover some pretty fair marry him. 
I love de gyirl dat marry him. 

He shove he hand right into he pawket. 

His finger wa’ long an slimified 

An’ shine de ring dat part between dem. 
Never mind gyirl, never mind. 


WAR SONG. 


Keep yer head down you Fritzi boy, 
Keep yer head down you Fritzi boy. 
Last night in the star twilight 

I saw you, I saw you, 

You were mending yer broken words, 
You were opening yer rapid fire. 

If you want ter see yer daddy 

In yer daddy land, 

Keep yer head down, Fritzi boy. 


Jack and Gill went up de hill 
Jack fell down an’ break his neck 
Jack swear by Gawd he win de race. 
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I had a little pony, 

His name is Dample Grey. 

Dey whip him, dey lash him. 

I would not let my little pony go. 


Nassau, New Providence. 
Ol’ England 
De lan’s of de sea 
She rounded wid water 
An’ dat we all know. 
Only a penny that I may buy 
A small loaves of bread 
For de baby and I. 


I pint my rifles in de sky, 

I shoot de pigeons as they flies. 
I bid farewell f’om ev’y fear 
An’ I’ll wipe my weeping eyes. 
Dere is home, dere is home 

To my own countree. 

Heah comes a sailor 

Which I have never seen before. 
De sailor fel’ drowsy, 

He hangs down his head, 

He call fur a cyandle 

To light himself to bed. 

Come along you fair maids, 
Come along too. 

Early in dee mornin’ 

He rose f’om his bed. 

He called fah Maree 

To square up the bill. 

Mind, Mary, 

How do you let it out. 

Don’ you let yer fader know 
Whatsh you wuz about. 

If is a boy, send him to sea 
Wid his high heel boots 

An’ his bonnet, jacket blue, 
For I will make him reeve de topsail 
As his fader used to do. 


John steal my Jimmie John 
An’ I bid de bugger not ter run. 
An ’as he run 

I shot de bugger inde —. 
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When I was a young girl in my prime, 

I asked ter kiss every young boy I meet. 
But now I’m so old an’ so cold 

I cyant get one kiss to save mah soul. 


When I was a young girl 
My moder keep me in, 
Now I was an ol’ girl 
My moder let me out. 


I went to Jim Brown 

I set myself down 

An’ I call fah a glass of Jim Toddy. 
De toddy was so warm 

An’ I was so ol’ 

It filled up my hon hon hon.! 


Cat Island 
Snake take de hoe cake, 
Lizard come an’ steal it. 
Yer long tail nanny, 
Bring back mah hoe cake. 


Watlings 

Dere’s a ball in from London town 
Mus’ be on de groun’. 
Take all de ladies in de town 
Ter roll de ball all around. 

Didn’t it ramble, 

Didn’t it ramble, 
Til dé butcher cut him round. 


Hecter perteker, 
King of de Jews, 
Walk in mah stockin’, 
Step in mah shoe. 


Jennie, my darlin’, 

I love you so well, 

I’ll stick ter yer side 

Like a lime to an ol’ stone wall. 


1 Yer got me ? 
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BALLAD 
Dere is many fine ladies 
Dere is many putty yellow girl 
I was cou’tin’ my time. 
Ladies, ladies, gentle and all, 
I will sing you a fine song 
Of a noble school boy. 


One day one day I war camin’ from school, 
I bounced my ball so high, 

I bounced my ball in de queen own yard, 
No one could hear when it fall. 

Come in, come in, my brave young boy, 
Come in come get yer ball. 


Oh no, oh no, I cyant come in 

Except my shipmate follow. 

She showed me an apple was green as grass, 
She showed me an’ ol’ gold ring, 

She showed me a cherry red as a rose. 

Dat did entice me in. 


She sat me down on t’ree ol’ chairs. 
She pas’ me down wid pas’. 

With a basin of water rubbed my feet 
Ter ketch my blood when it spill. 


Oh, do, young woman, spare my life, 
Do spare my life little longer. 

If I ever live ter grow a man, 

I would marry to Barbary Ellen. 


Oh no, oh no, said she, 

I wouldn’ spare your life no longer. 
If you only live to grow a man, 
You will marry to some one oder. 


Do put a bible at mah feet, 

A prayer book at mah head. 

If any my schoolmates you do meet, 
Do tell him I’ve gone ter sleep. 


Ditto to my big toe 
You know where grass grow. 








1 See 
2 See 
3 See 
* See 


3a° 








5 








6. 
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RIDDLES 


Lignum Vitex Cay, Berry Islands. 


1. My fader had a house wid t’ree doors an’ only one could open. 
Cocoanut.? 


2. Round as an apple 
An’ busy as a bee. 
Tell me dis riddle, 
I give you a ring. 
Clock.? 


3. My fader had a bunch of banana. He couldn’t eat it, his 
wife couldn’t eat it, an’ none in de house could eat it. 
Dat’s his daughter. 


Soldier Row, Great Abaco 


4. T’ree forth of a cross 


An’ a circle complete. 
Let two semicircle 
An’ a perpendicular meet. 
Nex’ comes anoder triangle 
It stands on two feet. 
Den two semicircle 
An’ a circle complete. 
A pipe an’ tobacco. 
(As yousmokin’ de smoke in de air makes a circle.) 


. Iclimb an’ he ride; yet still he get dere before me. 
Cocoanut. You climb and pick de cocoanut, yet still 
he get down on de ground before you. 


Dere was seven pyear hangin’, 
An’ seven man passin’, 

An’ each pick a pyear, 

An’ yet still leaves seven 

An’ dat was de seven pyear left. 
Man name’ Each. 
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Me riddle me riddle 
I know somet’in’, 
Two heads on one body, 
Nee dee noddy. 
Barrel.! 


I know somet’in’, 

Hole all aroun’, 

Hole in de middle, 

An’ yet still hol’ water. 
Sponge. 


Me riddle me riddle 
I know somet’in’, 
Round as an apple 
An’ sweet as not’ in. 


Well. 


Humpy Dummy on de wall 
Upset she on de wall. 

All de doctah in de town 
Couldn’ cure Humpy Dumpy 
When she fell. 


Egg.” 


Chick chick up, 
Chick chick down. 
Machine. 


I sen’ a letter to England 
I tell you when it reach. 
Fishin’ an’ line. 


. My fader had somet’in’, ev’y time it crow, it crow fiah. 


Gun.* 


. My moder had somet’in’, every way it go, it leave a trackin’. 


Trackin’ of needle. 


. My moder had a pon’ wid no bottom, but still vet it hol’ a junk 


of meat. 
Ring on yer finger.* 


no. 63. 
nos. 52, 82, 93. 


nos. 32, 90, 95. 
nos. 40, 102. 
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16. 


8. Whitey sent Whitey in de gyarden to dri’ Whitey f’om eatin 
Whitey. 


See nos. 46, I10. 
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Me riddle me riddle 
Me randyo. 
Perhaps yer could clear dis riddle, 
Perhaps yer cyant. 
My moder had two daughters, 
De ol’ one could a talk, 
De young one cyant. 
Dat’s de dry pease an’ de green one.! 


My fader had one son an’ he ruled de whole worl’. 
Dat’s de sun. 


> 


De white mistress sent a white servant to drive 
de white horse f’om eatin’ de white close (clothes).? 


I know som’tin’, 
My fader had two duff* serve de whole worl’. 
Sun an’ de Moon.? 


Bellee to bellee, 
Han’ round de back. 
Take a big piece o’ meat 
Ter fill de crack. 
A woman nursin’ a chil’, 


Round an’ green outside and yellow inside. 
Watermelon.°® 


I drinks St. Paul blood, 

I eat his meat, 

I t’row away de shell. 
Cocoanut.® 


Four laig up an’ one broad top. 
Bed. 


If you don’ go dere, it never come to you. 
Bed. 


See nos. 60, 116. 

* See no. 105. 

Similar to a pie, out of flour, boil it. 
* See nos. 83, 108. 


° See nos. 65, 113. 
0 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


34. 


1 See nos. 37, 76, 114. 3 See no. 72. 
2 Rooster. 4 See nos. 43, 71, 107. i 
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Ol’ England dead an’ never rotten. 
Glass bottle.’ 


It goes to school every day. 
It carry ten an’ bring ten. 
Fingers, toes. 


Nassau, New Providence 


My fader had a t’ing, it suck a pon’ o’ water dry. 
Rice. 


My fader had a tree, it bear fruit, outside green and inside 
white. Cocoanut. 


Perhaps you can ’clare dis riddle an’ perhaps you cyant. 
My fader had a house. 
In de house dere was a table. 
On de table dere was a saucer. 
On de saucer dere was a cup. 
An’ in de cup dere was his heart. 
Yer heart in de cup. 


De man who made it 

Never use it. 

De man who use it 

Never made it. 
Cawfin.? 


Niddy, noddy, 
Two head on one body. 
Barrel. 


My fader hat a t’ing,® ev’y time she crow she crow fiah. 
Gun. 


Black hen settin’ on a red aigg. 
Pot settin’ on de fiah.* 


My fader had a thing, 
Green as grass, 
Ripe as an apple, 
Soon get rot. 
Fowl aigg. 








- 2 © |! 
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43. 


44. 


1 See no. 67. 
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My fader had a son, only got one eye. 
Needle.! 


Once was a time my fader had a bunch o’ banana an’ not 
a mahn could a gone an’ pick one. 
Was’.? 


Ol’ England die an’ never rotten 
Glass bottle. 


White gyirl walkin’ on a red bay. 
Teet’ an’ yer gum. 


Cat Island 


Me riddle me riddle. 
Four up a stander, 
Four down stander, 


One sweep arounder. 
Cow.® 


Rum Cay. 


Me riddle me riddle 
Me randy oh. 
Fader had a t’ing, 
Perhaps you could clear dis riddle or not. 
Tub hol’ water wid’out no bottom. 
Ring on de finger. 


Woman got baby t’ree head. 
Banana. 


42. Some t’in-got two eyes an’ only can cry out o’ one. 
Cocoanut. 


Black hen settin’ on red aiggs. 
Pot on de fiah. 


I went upstairs, 

I sent a message downstairs, 

An’ it get before me. 
Cocoanut. 


* Variant: My fader had a t’ing, no one couldn’ touch it. See nos. 57, 99. 
3 See nos g1, 98. 
4 See nos. 112, 118. 
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I went upstairs, 
A bag of beans drop down an’ leave me. 
Cocoanut. 


I went up Saint Paul hill. 

T’rew away Saint Paul skin. 

Drink Saint Paul blood. 

T’rew away Saint Paul bone. 

I eat Saint Paul meat. 
Cocoanut. 


Fifteen rafters, one pos’. 
Umbrella.! 


I was ridin’, but yet was walkin’. 
De dawg name’ Yet was walkin’. 


Limber, limber, horse slippery. 
Fish. 


Watlings. 
A house full, a kitchen full, 
Can’t ketch a spoonful.” 
Smoke. 


Me riddle, me riddle 

Me randy-o 

I saw my fader cook a pot 0’ hominy®, on top done an’ de 
bottom raw. 

When you light yer pipe.‘ 


Humpy Dumpy on de wall. 

Humpy Dumpy had a fall. 

All de doctors in de worl’. 

Can’t cure Humpy Dumpy. 
Egg. 


53. My fader had a horse, saddle him on his back an’ ride him on 


his tail.® 


Machine. 


1 See nos. 66, 87, 100. 

? T’imbleful. 

3 Variant: I saw my fader have a t’ing. 

* Variant: My mother had a pot of pease and rice, done on the top and 
raw on the bottom. Pipe and tobacco. 

5 See no. 85, 97. 
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not. Green peas and dry peas. 
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54. Me riddle me riddle 
Me dandy o 
Perhaps you can clear dis riddle, 
An’ perhaps you can’t. 
I saw my fader had a t’ing,! 
Eve’y ba’k he ba’k 
He ba’k fiah. 
Gun. 


Me riddle me riddle 

Perhaps you can clear dis riddle. 

Up Saint Cherry,? 

Down Saint Cherry, 

No man can climb up Sin Cherry. 
Smoke. 


un 
wn 


Two groun’ holder, 

Two cross stander, 

Two swing around. 
Cane mill. 


ut 
oe 


58. My fader had a bunch o’ bananas an’ no one could touch it but 
his own. 
Was’ nest. 


58. My fader had a house 
With no windows an’ no doors, 
Yet thieves broke in an’ steal de gol’. 
Egg. 


59. My father had a thing, it hang and it never bear. 
Ruddeér. 


60. My father* had two things, the old can talk, but the young cannot. 
Pigeon pea.® 


2) 


1. My father had a blanket, it cover the whole world. 
Sky. 


1 Variant: A big ol’ barrel dawg, rooster. 

* Variant: Sancharies. 

3 See no. 126. 

* Uncle. 

° Variant: Two boys going along one could speak and the other could 
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My father had a thing, it had three feet. 
Pot. 


Twelve men passing by. 

Twelve pears hanging high. 

Each took a pear 

And left eleven hanging high.’ 
The man’s name was Each. 


A man riding and still walking. 
Stick horse. 


Red inside and green outside. 
Watermelon. 


Perhaps you can clear these and perhaps you can’t. 
Fifteen rafter on one post. 
Umbrella.” 


Poor little Susy on the hill with one eye. 
Needle. 


My father has a girl with three eye, but only one he could see out. 


Cocoanut.® 


My father had a son,‘ the more he eat the more he want. 
Mill. 


My father had a field, what was the first crop he made? 
His track. 


A black hen setting on a red hen nest. 
Pot sitting on fire. 


. The man who sells it don’t buy it, and the man who buys it don't 


want it, and the man who gets it don’t know it. 
Coffin. 


1 Variant: Eleven pears hangin’ high, 


Eleven men passin’ by, 

Each man take one, 

Leave eleven hangin’ dere. 
Each. 


2 Variant: My father built a house with one rafter. 
3 See no. 81. 


4 Hen. 
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~3. My father had ten son and every one wear their cap face turned 
in the back. 
Finger nail. 


74. Four ground holders, four upholders, soft in the middle, hard all 
around. 
Bed. 


75. My father had a thing, it walk all night and all day and can’t see 
where it walk. 
Vessel. 


76. Old England dies, but she will never rot. 
Glass bottle. 


77. Four foot jump on four foot looking for four foot. 
Cat jump on the chair looking for rat. 


78. My father had a house setting on one pin, with no windows, no 
doors. 
Cocoanut. 


Long Island. 


79. De livin’ jump out de daid to save de life of de seven’ son. 

A lady had seven sons, one of de sons done acrime an’ he 
have to go to court. An’ de moder of de son cry so much, 
so de judge take a feelings to de moanin’ of de moder, so de 
judge tol’ de moder of de son dey’ll put de case off ef de 
moder could bring fort’ a puzzle befo’ de court dat de 
jury couldn’ clear. In goin’ home de moder met a dead 
cow in de road, an’ a little dawg jump out de dead cow. 
So when he went back to de court he put fort’ de puzzle 
to de judge. De livin’ jump out de dead. An’ all dat was in 
de court couldn’t clear de puzzle, an’ dey set de son free. 


80. My fader had six sons and seven shirts. He give each one de sons 
one shirt an’ he take one, made de seven. De six sons wa’ out 
deir shirts an’ still help de fader to wear his. 

Dere seven days in de week. Ef you work six days in de 
week an’ still work Sunday, you help Gawd wid his own. 
(You do somet’in’ you shouldn’ do, you should res’ on de 
Sabbat’.)! 





1 See no. 128. 
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81. My fader had anoder article, had t’ree eyes an’ only one he could 
see out. 
Cocoanut — have t’ree eyes, only one de water can come 
out. 


82. Humpy Dumpy was on de wall 
An’ he had a fall, 
An’ all de docter in de town 
Couldn’ cure him. 
Aigg. 


My fader had one dumpling an’ he served de whole worl’. 
Moon. 


84. My fader had one crowd o’ sheep an’ all de people in dat town 
couldn’ count dem. 
Stars. 


. My fader had a ol’ white horse, he ride it no way but on he tail. 
Pipe. 


Co 
ui 


Me riddle me riddle 
Me randy oh. 
Perhaps you can clear! me dis riddle, 
Perhaps you cyan’t. 
My fader hat a t’ing go all night an’ all day an’ he cyan’t get his 
bellie full. 
Sea an’ de rock. 


86. 


QS 


. Me riddle me riddle 

Me randy oh. 

Perhaps you can tell me dis riddle, 

Perhaps you cyan’t. 

My fader had a upstairs house set up on one pos’. 
Umbrella. 


8 


™N 


88. My fader had an ol’ sow hawg, de higher you buil’ de pen de more 
he jump. 
Cookin’ ochry in de pot — de more fiah, de more he will 
boil out. 


1 “Clear dis!’’ Stanly Turnquest of Long Island would say of any riddle. 
“Das de way dey t’row it to you ?”’ he asked of one I ‘‘threw”’ him. Like other 
Bahamans he distinguished little between riddle and tale; a tale was also 
a riddle, merely ‘‘a heavy one.”’ 
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89. Me riddle me riddle 
Me randy oh. 
Perhaps you can tell me dis riddle 
Perhaps you cyan’t. 
My fader had a little t’ing, white outside, red inside. 
Fowl aigg. 


go. My fader had a big rooster fowl an’ eve’y time he crow, he crow 


fire. 
Gun. 


ot. My fader hat a t’ing, four groun’ holders, two lookers, two 
swingers (yeres, ears). 
Cow. 


92. My fader had a t’ing’, had two lookers an t’ree standers. 
Pot — two eye, an’ t’ree foot. 


Great Inagua. 
93. Humpy on de wall, 
Humpy get a fall. 
No doctah in de worl’ 
Can’t cure po’ Humpy Dumpy. 
Egg. 


94. Every time de win’ blow it blow on Ber Nancy coat tail.' 
Banana leaf. 


95. My fader had a roost’, ev’y time it crow it crow fiah. 
Gun. 


96. Under de water, 
Ower de water, 
Yet not touch de water. 
A lady passin’ ower de water wid a pail o’ water on her 
head. 


oO 
J 


7. My fader had a horse, he ride him on he tail. 
Pipe. 





98. Four down standers, 
Lab 
Iwo upstanders, 
One sweep arounder. 
Cow. 


1 Variant: Ber Nancy co’ tail teer. 
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99. 
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1 Variant: He open it, but he couldn’t shut it. — Groun’ nut. 
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My fader had a bunch o’ bananas an’ he could’ touch one. 
Was’ nest. 


My fader had a t’ing wid one pos’ an’ eight rafters. 
Umbrella. 


One man on de jail take five man to take him down. 
Lice. 


Me fader had a bucket wid no bottom. 
Ring. 


Ise was walkin’ one day an’ meet wid a little gyirl, an’ I ax her 
where is her moder ? She say her moder was dyin’ t’ree days befo’ 


she was born. 
Her moder was dyein’ clo’se t’ree days befo’ she was born. 


Roun’ as an apple, 
Busy as a bee. 
Clock. 


Ber Whitey sen’ Ber Whitey to drive Ber Whitey f’om eatin’ 


Ber Whitey. 
A White lady sen’ a White servan’ ter drive a white cow 
f’om eatin’ a white clo’se. 


When Ber Reddy stick Ber Blacky, make Ber Whitey laugh. 
When fiah stick de pot, make de water boil. 


De black hen sittin’ on de red hen nes’. 
Pot. 


Mah fader have a johnny cake serve de whole worl’. 
Sun. 


Mah fader had a trunk. When he open it, no man can shet it. 
Peanut.! ‘ 


Mah fader had a t’ing, eat he flesh, drink his blood, an’ t’row away 
his bone. 
Cocoanut. 








Ili. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


129. | 


120. 
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11i. Roun’ as an apple, 

Deep as a cup, 

All King George’s horses 

Couldn’ drag it up. 
Well. 


112. I start fom England wid mah trunk. Mah trunk reach befo’ me. 
Cocoanut. 


113. Red inside, white inside, black inside, green outside. 
Melon. 


114. Ol’ Englan’ dead but never rotten. 
Bottle. 


115. Humpy dumpy dead an’ he never run. 
Me broke a bottle an’ t’row it away an’ it never run. 


116. I speak to de young an’ dey wouldn’ speak; I speak to de ol’ an’ 
dey speak. 
You shake de young pease an’ dey wouldn’ shake; you 
shake de ol’ pease an’ dey shake. 


117. Cow broke down a wall an’ buil’ it up wid his tail. 
You pull a needle wid t’read, an’ after it comes out you 
full it up again. 


118. My fader went ter England ter buy some corn, de corn reach 
befo’ him. 
If you let go a cocoanut f’om de cocoanut tree it will reach 
down befo’ you. 


11g. Dere is a creature he born widout sole, he live widout sole, he 
die widout sole, an’ yet he save his soul. 
Jonah. De whale save him. 


120. I was in a ship bound to Maderia. For de want of water I drink 
water an’ if I had water, I would ha’ drink water. 


121. Dere was a man owe anoder man ten pound, an’ dis man come fah 
it when de time was up. He on’y meet his daughter one home, an’ 
he ax de girl whey her fader? Say her fader gone ter bruk down 
one gyap to buil’ up anoder. Axe’ whey was de moder? Say 

moder gone huntin’; all she ketch she kill an’ what she don’t ketch 
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she bring home live. Ax de girl what she was cookin’? Say she 
cookin’ go an’ come. 

His fader gone to one man to borrow ten pound to pay 
anoder. His moder gone to de pond wid his little broder 
ter wash his head; all de lice she ketch she kill; what she 
don’ ketch she bring home alive. De girl cookin’ pease, 
ev’y time de pot boil up, de pease goin’ up an’ down, ,,. 
So de gentleman ax de girl what he charge um to interpret 
fah him ? She say twenty pound. She take de ten pound to 
pay fah her fader an’ she have ten pou’ in rase’ve. De girl 
wa’ wise! ,,. 


. Dere was two king, one black king an’ one white one. So de 
white king ax de black one ter make his law an’ he gwine sign it. 
So de black feller make a law ter kill out all de ol’ people. So de 
white king tell him to send him a pig fah his dinner widout no 
color, musn’ be black, white, grey or no color. He couldn’ get no 
one ter put him in de way how he was ter get dis pig. Den his 
moder tell him to write to de king dat he got dis pig, but he mus’ 
come fah it. He mus’ come by air, he mus’ come by water, he mus’ 
come under de lan’, but he mus’ come fah it. So he tol’ de black 
king, ‘““You fool, you, if you kill all de ol’ people, I kill you.” 
I couldn’ get no one to interpret how he fin’ de hawg. (His moder 
tol’ him). 


. Dere is two men, not de livin’, not de dead, but dey de onnies 


[only] two man obey de Lawd’s command. 
De bible an’ de prayer-book. 


. Little Miss Etticoat in a white petticoat, 


De longer she stan’ de shorter she grow. 
Cyandle. 


. A tall white man wid a red cap on. 


Cyandle. 


Up chin cherry, 

Down chin cherry, 

Not a man could climb chin cherry. 
Smoke. ; 


. My fader had a t’ing, 


Run roun’ an round de house, 
Don’ make but one track. 
Wheelbarrow. 


1 Heard in Nassau, by John J. Taylor, aged about seventy. 
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My fader had six sons. He gave each son a shirt. Dey wear deirs 
an’ help him wear his own. 
Six days in de week an’ people still work on de seven’. 


. Bull frawg jump f’om bank ter bank, an’ his little feet never touch 


water. 
Spider. 


My fader had a house, had two doors an’ all windows. 
Fish pot. 


My fader had a house, have a t’ousand windows an’ one door. 
Thimble. 


. I was goin’ ter town, lookin’ before; comin’ out of town lookin’ 


before. 
Cocoanut tree. 


. My fader have a horse, ev’y time he jump he leave a piece of his 


tail. 
Needle an’ t’read. 


. Roun’ as an apple, 


An’ flat as a pond. 
Woman on one side, man on de oder. 
Das a penny. 


FOLK-TALES 


LIsT OF INFORMANTS. 


1. Ella Brennan. About 40. Born on Lignum Vite Cay, where live 
three interrelated families. 


Ww Nd 


. Caretaker at beach pavilion. About 70. Nassau, New Providence. 
. Elizabeth Rolle. About 38. From Mastic Point, Andros Island; 


visiting at Soldier Row, Great Abaco. 
4. Uriah Barr. About 30. Occasional keeper at Hole in the Wall 
Lighthouse, Great Abaco. 


un 


. Elizabeth Miller. About 25. From Andros Island; visiting at 


Soldier Row, Great Abaco. 

6. Felix Young. About 30. Born at Wemys Bight, Eleuthera; has 
lived at Nicoll’s Town, Andros, and at New Providence. 

7. Samuel Johnson. About 50. From Nicoll’s Town Andros; living 


at 


8. Octavio Dorset. About 68. Rum Cay. 


Nassau. 
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g. Percy Kelly. About 17. Rum Cay. 
10. Man of 73. Rum Cay. 
rr. Alice E. Dorsett, school girl. Rum Cay. 
12. Solomon Reckley. About 40. United Estates, Watlings. 
13. John H. Bullard. School boy. United Estates, Watlings. 
14. George Cumberbatch. School boy. United Estates, Watlings. 
15. Louis Burrows. School boy. United Estates, Watlings. 
16. Stanley Turnquest. About 42. Fisherman and piiot. Clarencetown, 
Long Island. 
17. George Strong. Aout 40. Fisherman. Clarencetown, Long Island. 
18. Joseph Charles. About 25. Great Inagua. 
1g. Raymond Johnson. About 20. Great Inagua. 
20. John Johnes. About 18. Born in Trinidad; lives in Great Inagua. 


21. William Darling. About 20. Born in Nassau; lives in Great Inagua. 
22. John I. Taylor. About 70. Great Inagua. 


Lignum Vite Cay. Berry Islands. 


I. SHEEP THIEVES: TAKE MY PLACE! 
Once was a time 
A wery good time 
Monkey chew tobacco 
An’ spit white lime. 


Rabbit and Boukee went into a pasture to ketch sheep where they 
always used ter steal de people’s sheep. The mahster went an’ lay down 
amongst the sheep wid a white sheet over him. An’ now dis sensible 
fellah, when he went, he knew it was de mahster of de sheep. An’ now he 
say to de oder fellah, ‘‘Go ahead, Jack. I ketch dis little one an’ you ketch 
dat big one deah.’’ Now he knew he was de mahster of de sheep. Ven he 
see who aint got eye fah see got sence fah know. An’ he put off, an’ de 
mahster ketch de oder one. 

Once again he done some crime. Dey caught him and put him in a 
bag ter kill him. De nex’ day Rabby passin’. He call, ‘‘Rabby, come on! 
Dey want me to marry de king daughter. Me don’ want to marry. Me don’ 
marry, Jack, you come on.”’ He jump off, de oder one jump in, bang up in 
de bag. De mahster come an’ kill him. 


2. PLAYING GOD-FATHER? 
De two had a kag of butter. Dey was cuttin’ a field. So now while dey 
was cuttin’, Robby holler, ‘Hu! You hear dat person callin’? Don’ know 


1 Informant 1. See MAFL 13: 82 n. 6; JAFL 30: 229; MAFLS 16: 37 
n. 1.; JAFL 35: 260 n. I. 

2 Informant 1. See MAFL 13: 1n.1; MAFLS 16:5n.4; JAFL 35: 253 
n. 2.; MAFLS 17: 12—13, 238. 
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why dey callin’.’’ — “No min’, go dere!’’ He gone. He open de kag of 
butter, he eat much as he want. When he come back, de oder ax him, say, 
“What ’e name ?”” — “Begin ‘um. Nex’ day again gone to work. Jirectly 
holler. ‘‘What’s dat ? Dey callin’ me again. I can’t do me work. Dey callin’ 
me again.” He say, ‘‘All right, sah. I wait here til you come. Go on!” 
When he come back again, he say, ‘‘What ’e name ?”’ —‘‘Middle ’um.” 
Nex’ day again he holler, ““‘Hu —! I cyant do my work. You better go 
terday.”” — ‘No, Jock, I can’t do dat, you go again. Christen ’um!’’ So 
when he come again, de las’ time, he say, ‘“What ’e name?” — “Scrape 
de bottom.’’ Dey vent home dat night fah supper. Ven dey serve de supper, 
dip in fin’ (finger) only, kag only full of water. Say, ‘“De heat melt it.” 


Great Abaco. 
3. THE RIVER SWALLOWS THE GIRLS! 


Once ’pon a time 
Was a very good time 
Monkey chew tobacco 
And spit white lime. 


Dis was an old ladee had two daughters. Ev’y day she go out, she 
leave dem at home. Had one pease. Girls always goin’ ter pick de pease, 
an’ she tol’ dem not to pick it. She tol’ dem, ““You see dat riber out dere, 
name’ Cojer River.’’ Say, ‘‘Dat’s de river goin’ swaller you all if you don’ 
stop pickin’ de pease.’’ Ev’y day she come home she miss de pease, an’ 
de girls say dey havent pick de pease. Say, “Moder, I didn’t pick no 
pease.” Cojer River ahead. Girl sing. 

Me no picky de pease, 
Me no picky de pease. 
Today Cojer River goin’ swaller me. 


Cojer River swaller her down to de knees. Das de nex’ girl. 


Me no picky de pease, 
Me no picky de pease. 
Today Cojer River goin’ swaller me. 


River swaller bot’ girls.” 
Says old ladee, ‘‘You shouldn’ treat my girl like dat.“ 


E bo ben 
Dat old storee is ended. 
If you don’t believe me, 
Go an’ ask de captain of de long boat crew 
An’ he will put you true. 
1 Informant 3. 


* Told properly the River swallows each girl, piece by piece, as she sings. 
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4. JACK PLAYS HIS FIFE ON THE GIANT! 
Once was a time, 
Was a very good time, 
Cockeroach keep high low time 
In papa ol’ house. 


Once was a woman had one son naméd Jack. He gone to de city an’ 
he buy him a little fife. It was Christmas time jus’ like how it is now. 
(December 24) Christmas day Jack say, ‘Moder, give me de fife and let 
me go in de woods ter have some play.”’ An’ he started, and he went 
an’ he started playin’, 


Fee fa Mis fountain teree 

ta hl 

Teree de mon 

Teree de mon 

Come plo teree ter me giant 
Play fountain teree. 


When he get furder down in de woods he meet a ten-head giant. De 
giant said, “Me little boy, me little boy, where you goin’ ?”’ Jack said, 
“I’m goin’ to look fah my livelihood.’”’ — ‘‘So jump on my big toe an’ 
play ‘Fountain teree’.’’ He play Fountain teree. ‘Come on my big knee 
and play ‘Fountain teree’.’”” — He play. “Jump on my big gut and play 
‘Fountain teree’.”’ 

Fee fa Mis fountain teree 
Teree de mon 

Teree de mon 

Come plo teree ter me giant 
Play fountain teree. 


“Jump on my big lips,” he say, ‘and play ‘Fountain teree’.’’ 


Fee fa Mis fountain teree 
Teree de mon 

Teree de mon 

Come plo teree ter me giant 
Play fountain teree. 


When he say dat, he swaller um. Jack had one little piece o’ knife an’ 
he shot by an’ cut ’e gut an’ he slip out. De giant tu’n round an’ he say, 
° “Hie! Hie! Me little boy, me little boy, is as sma’t as dat!’’ Jack says, 
“Oh yes, is somet’in’ smarter.’’ Den de giant make atter Jack. Jack 
started runnin’ an’ he started singin’, 


1 Informant 3. 
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Hot water, moder, hot water. 
Hot water, moder, hot water. 
I am runnin’, my moder. 

Hot water. 

Ahm in trouble, moder. 

Hot water. 


By dat time Jack moder was layin’ down on de floor, was sleepin’. An 
alittle parrakeet fly in and pick um on de eye. An’ ven he wake, de water 
dat was in de basin tu’n to blood. She said, ‘‘My son in trouble!’’ By 
dat time you could a hear Jack runnin’. When Jack got in de house, said, 
“Moder, Ahm in trouble. Set de trap door in de floor and set de dinin’ 
table an’ set a chair on de trap door.’’ Jack went under de floor. Giant 
came. ‘‘Good mornin’, mah love.’”’ De ol’ ladee said, ‘Good mornin’.’”’ — 
“Di’n’ you see a little boy pass here jus’ now?” She said, “No.” By 
dat time he was mos’ out o’ breat’. Said, “Come in an’ get a res’!’’ An’ 
he come in an’ set in de same chair. An’ he commence ter dine. An’ de 
las’ spoonful he take, Jack pulled de trap door an’ down tumbled de ten- 
head giant an’ he shattered table, plate, spoon an’ all. ‘‘I said so,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I said so. Dat damn little Jack cause’ my deat’.” 

Be bo ben 
My storee en’. 


5. PLAYING DEAD! 


Once ’pon a time 
Was a very good time 
Monkey chew tobacco 
And spit white lime. 


Dis was Brer Hunterman. Was a big seven head king by de name of 
Brer Ring Tail Monkey. Dis wasafellah, he was huntin’ Brer Ring Tail 
Monkey, an’ his name was Brer Hunterman. An’ de King say he would 
give anyt’ing in life who could catch Ring Tail Monkey. So dis day Brer 
Hunterman went out hunting into de fores’. It was summer spring. So 
Brer Ring Tail Monkey could’ get any water. So Brer Hunterman dug 
a well. So dat was deonly well in dat lan’. It was sev’ral small monkies 
around dee well an’ Brer Hunterman wa’ lyin’ down ter ketch dee Ring 
Tail Monkey. So he couldn’ caught him at all. So one night more dan all 
dey had a settin’ up ower Brer Hunterman. So dey sung out fah a lot of 
visitors ter come to de settin’ up, an’ all de little monkey wa’ in de house too. 
So older girl say to der nex’ younger one, “‘Chil’, you better go an’ get 


‘Informant 4. See p. 497; also MAFLS 13: 91 n. 1. 
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some sour limes ter clear yer woice for singin’ ter night.”’ So Brer Hunter- 
man says! to Brer Ring Tail Monkey, “Start dat tune for me.” 


Primo primo 

Brer Nancy dead an’ gone along 

Primo primo 

When I come ter tell ver a little mo’ yet 
An’ a debil an’ a debil an’ a debil it be. 


So I was passin’ along, Ring Tail Monkey fired a slap at me. I dart 
an’ I run an’ I come right heah to tell you dat ol’ lie. 


So e bo ben 
Dat ol’ storee ended. 


An’ if you don’ believe me’ go an’ ask de captain of dat schooner lyin’ 
out dere, 


6. GREENLEAF” 


Once was a time 

A very good time 

Monkey chew tobacco 

An’ spit white lime. 

Cockeroach jump from pint to pint 
He turn quarter never touch water. 


Once was Jack. He said to his mama, “Bake me a loaf of bread and 
give me two bottles of water.’’ Moder ax him whey he goin’ ? “Ahm goin’ 
to look fah my livelihood.’’ An’ he started. An’ he traveled all day in 
de woods until de sun set an’ he get to a big fig tree an’ he sleep dere til 
nex’ mornin’. In de mornin’ when he waked up he went up in de tree an’ 
he looked down de sout’ west an’ he saw de city an’ he say, “I will travel 
fur dat city.’’ He get dere about nine o’clock. When he get deah, he meet 
de man was de ol’ devil. Said, “Good mornin’, good mornin’!’’ He said, 
Good mornin’!’’ Was very glad to see him. ‘‘Hah hah hah!” Said, ““Whey 
are you goin’ ?’’ — ‘“‘Ahm come to look for a livelihood.’ He said dat was 
his dwellin’. Jack axed him de name of de dwellin’. De name of de 
dwellin’ was de cyastle. De devil had one daughter, name was Greenleaf. 
Jack fall in love wid Greenleaf an’ he ax de devil dat he would marry 
to Greenleaf. Devil tell him he will give him a puzzle an’ if he could clear 
dat puzzle, he le’ him marry his daughter Greenleaf. De firs’ puzzle he 
gi’ un, he take him in de farm an’ tell him he wanted him to cut twenty 


ee 


1 Here the narrator forgets the conclusion of the tale. 
2 Informant 3. See MAFLS 13: 54 n. 2; MAFLS 16: 52—53. 
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acre dat one day, plant it wid vegetable an’ le’ him get vegetable fah his 
dinner. An’ he had Jack startin’ cuttin’. About twelve o’clock Greenleaf 
come to him, an’ dey sat under a tree. Greenleaf said, “‘Jack, lay yer head 
in my lap an’ le’ me crack it.’”’ An’ Jack says, “No,” an’ he commence ter 
cry an’ he say, ‘‘See dis job what yer fader give me. If I don’ get dis 
job ready he will kill me.’”’ An’ Greenleaf urge him an’ he lay his head 
in her lap. An’ Greenleaf crack his head until he went ter sleep. An’ 
when he waked up, he waked up in a fright. De fiel’ was done cut an’ all 
vegetable was fittin’. In de evenin’ when de devil come he was in a great 
‘maze. He says, “Hello, Jack! You smart as dat!’’ He tell him yes. He 
say, ‘‘Somet’in’ smarter!’’ Nex’ day he give him anoder puzzle. He had 
a vwell. He give Jack a sifter, to bale de water out de vwell, an’ as soon as 
de vwell dry, he le’ him marry his daughter Greenleaf. Nex’ day Green- 
leaf come an’ crack his head de same, an’ when he waked de vwell was 
dry. So de devil was pleased wid him, an’ he married to Greenleaf. An’ 
dis night de devil got six aiggs an’ he put it in de safe’ an he tell Jack, said, 
“IT mus’ go dere in de mornin’ an’ take t’ree. De t’ree what say, ‘Don’ 
take me,’ take dem. An’ de t’ree what say, “Take me!’ don’t take dem.” 
An’ Greenleaf wake Jack, said, ““Now, Jack, let us go in de pasture an’ 
take out de smartes’ horse cat fader got an’ saddle it up. Let us get away 
from heah. Fader want ter kill us.” Said, ““Now go in de safe an’ take out 
t'ree aiggs an’ dem what say, “Take me,’ don’ take dem, an’ de t’ree what 
say, ‘Don’t take me,’ take dem!’’ An’ dey started. An’ de ol’ devil was 
sleep. Greenleaf get six peck of corn an’ t’rows it to de big rooster an’ 
when de rooster done eat de corn, dey bin a good ways off in de distan’. 
Rooster crow, ““Kokiroko! Massah, Jack an’ Greenleaf gone!’’ An’ 
crow again, ‘“Kokiroko! Massah, Jack and Greenleaf gone!’’ De devil 
jump up in a fright. ‘“Ma wife! ma wife, Jack an’ Greenleaf gone!’’ When 
he gone in de pasture de smartes’ horse was gone. An’ he harnes’ up de 
one was nex’ to de smartes’ one. An’ he speed on behin’ Jack and Green- 
leaf. Dey wait on de devil on de half way. Says, ‘Hello, Jack!” Jack 
says, ‘“Hello!’’ When de devil ’mos’ reach up to dem, dey t’row down one 
of de egg. Says, ‘‘G’ow, g’ow to a mountain. He on one side of de moun- 
tain, I on de oder side.’”’ Says, ‘Hello, Jack!’’ Jack says, ‘Hello!’ — 
‘How you get over de mountain ?”’ Jack says, “I cut, my wife cut, my 
horse cut!’’ Ol’ devil leave he horse, he tu’n back, he gone home. He 
bring he wife an’ he pickax. He had two sons, one name’ Cyan, one 
name’ Spoon, an’ he bring dem and dey all chop, chop rock till dey 
bring down de mountain. Jack wait on dem. After dey done cut down 
de mountain, Jack speed, an’ he speed behin’ Jack again. Jack went 
on tel he could hear him. Says, “Hello, Jack!’’ Jack says, ‘‘Hello!’’ Jack 
t'rew down one of de eggs again. It growed a big river of water. He was 
on one side and Jack on de oder side. Says, “Hello, Jack, how you get 
acrosst here ?”’ — “‘I drink, mah horse drink, mah wife drink.’’ Den de 
devil start adrinkin’, his wife start adrinkin’, Cyan an’ Spoon start 
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adrinkin’. His horse start adrinkin’. Dey drink untel dat horse bellee 
bu’st. Any how dey dried de river. Den Jack gone, he speed off on de 
devil again. (Dis de las’ trial now). Jack t’row down de las’ egg an’ it 
growed a big cyarpet.' Say, “Jack, how you get t’rough de cyarpet ?” — 
“T bu’n, mah horse bu’n, mah wife bu’n.’’ De devil start a bu’n. Say, 
“Bu’n, me wife! Bu’n, Cyan an’ Spoon!” De cyarpet bu’n untel he get 
at de las’ end. To de las’ end was a big hole. When de devil get dere, 
he wife an’ Cvan an’ Spoon an’ all fall in de hole. An’ Jack get a wood 
an’ t’row on ’em an’ light de fire, an’ dat make vou see de devil in Hell 
today. 


E bo ben 
My story is end. 


7. THE CANDLE DRIPS? 


Once’pon a time was a werry good time 
Monkey chew tobacco and spit white lime 
Cockerroach jump from pint to pint 

T’in quarter never touch water. 


Now dis was a widow and son. Son was name’ Jack. He pah was dead 
an’ warn him not to go fishin’ on de rock. When he went fishin’, he fell 
down in de sea an’ he travel untel he reach a city. Vwhen he reach dere, 
he heard a person talkin’ to him, but he couldn’ see. Dat was ope girl. 


Yer could come in, Jack. 
Yer could come in. 
Yer could come in, 
Only I an’ you too. 


Go sit down, chil’. 
Go sit down, chil’. 
Go sit down, chil’, 
Only I an’ you too. 


Jack came in an’ sit down. Den she vwent an’ got dinner fah Jack. 


Den she start singin’ again, 


Go to get yer dinner, Jack. 
Go to get ver dinner, Jack. 
Go to get yer dinner, 

Only I an’ you too. 


1 Bush. 
2 Informant 5. Compare MAFLS 13: 126—127. 
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Jack done get his dinner. Den she get a basin of water an’ she sing 
again, 


You go to wash yer hand, Jack. 
You go to wash yer head, Jack. 
You go to wash yer head, 

Only I an’ you too. 


Jack done wash his hand. 


You could sit down, Jack. 
You could sit down, Jack. 
You could sit down, 

Only I an’ you. 


All de time Jack aint seen de person what singin’ yet. She went an’ 
she fix a place fah Jack to sleep. Den she sing, 


You could lay down, Jack. 
You could lay down, Jack. 
You could lay down, 

Only I an’ you. 


Jack went an’ he lay down. He didn’ see der person yet. 


You could get your cover, Jack. 
You could get your cover, Jack. 
You could get your cover, 

Only I an’ you. 


Jack went an’ he lay down an’ cover. He say to Master Jack, ‘‘Now, 
Master Jack, if you want to see me, don’t hold dis cyandle in mah 
face.”’ De lady was so pretty, Jack hold de cyandle an’ wait to see her, 
an’ de cyandle grease drop an’ de lady melt away. Jack rested dat night, 
an’ de nex’ night again until de nex’ mornin’. Den he travelled his way 
home again. When he got on de bay, de gyirl come back ter life again. 
Give Jack a sword an’ she take one, say, ‘“Mister Jack, how I love you! 
3efore you leave me one heah, I more rather for me an’ you too to die 
togeder.’’ She take a bay’net an’ she point it on Jack’s heart. An’ Jack 
point his on her heart, an’ de two died togeder. As I was passin’ and say, 
Look at how dem two big fool kill one anoder,”’ the slap from Jack didn’t 
catch me, but de wind from it knock me right here tell dat big lie. If you 
don’ believe me, go an’ ask de captain of de long boat crew. 
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New Providence. 


8. VARIANT (PLAYING GOD FATHER)! 


Ber Boukee an’ Ber Rabby, de two was goin’ along one day in de fie|’. 
Before dey got to de farm dey found a tin of butter. So Ber Boukee took it 
and took it up to de high water mark. During de time he went in to his 
work. Later on he heard a call. So he said, ‘“‘Ber Rabby, someone call.” 
He said, “‘Brer, go an’ see what he want.’”’ So he went. When he came 
back, Ber Rabby ax him what de man wanted. He said, “‘Brer, de ladee 
had a baby an’ he wanted me to name him.’’ —“‘Well, didsher name him?” 
He said, ‘Yes. His name was ‘I begin um’.” Later on he went back again, 
he heard anoder call. “I say, Ber Rabby, I can’t do mah work. Didn’ 
you hear dat woman call me again?’’ He said, ‘‘Brer, go an’ see what 
he want again.” Say, ““He want ter christen dat baby. I name’um ‘Ber 
Half Um’.”’ Later on he went back, he heard anoder call. He said, 
“Ber, dey want me to christen anoder baby.’’ — “Brer, what did you 
name dat one?’ — “TI finish um.” 


If you don’t think this story is true, 
You could ax de captain of de long boat crew. 


Q. REFUGEES IN THE ROOF” 


Cockeroach keep time on de ol’ man baid. 
Bull frawg jump f’om stone ter stone. 
Never touch not ’in’ at all. 


Now Ber Rabby and Ber Boukee goes out ev’y night ter cou’t. Dey 
leaves de way f’om cou’tin’ an’ went stolin sheep. Ber Boukee eye was 
so big untel he went aftera lion. De lion set chase after him an’ he run 
fah his house. Before he reach his house, he holler, ‘Oh, mah wife an’ 
chil’un, get up in de top.”” An’ vwhen Ber Boukee get at de door, he mount 
fur de house top. His chil’ren said, ‘‘Fader, I am tired hangin’ up.” He 
said, “You damn fool!”’ He said, ‘““You see Ber Lion down deah ? If you 
drop, he’ll eat you. He smalles’ one drop. Ber Lion wobbled him up. De 
nex’ size one drop, he destroy him. Dee t’ird one drop, he destroy him 
same. His wife made answer, “Ber Boukee, I am tired hangin’ up.” He 
said, ‘De liondestroy myt’ree chil’ren an’ he want ter destroy you.”’ His 
wife drop on de flo’. Dee lion destroy her. Ber Boukee holler, ‘Oh me 
wife an’ chil’un isgone! What mus’ I do? I mus’ die myself.’”’ Ber Boukee 
drop down an’ Ber Boukee an’ de lion had a fight. De lionoverpower Ber 
Boukee an’ destroy Ber Boukee an’ his fambly, an’ dey all die an’ gone to 
Hell, an’ dat was de en’ of Ber Boukee. 


1 Informant 2. 
2 Informant 6; heard while sponging, off Andros. See MAFLS 13:117 0. 
2; MAFLS 16: 19; MAFLS 17: 8—9, 236—237. 
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IO. HIDDEN LOVERS! 


Now once was a wery good time, 
Monkey cher terbacer, spit white lime. 


Now dis was a woman an’ his husban’. Dis woman had a wery sweet- 
heart dat he love more dan his husban’. Dis poor man goin’ out every day 
strugglin’ hard fur a livin’. When he come home, give him not’in’ but 
dry food ter eat. Vhen his sweetheart come in, he fix up de bes’ dat he can 
afford an’ put on de table. On Sat’day mornin’ he took his gun an’ went 
out shootin’. Vhen he come home he axhis little boy what he got to tell 
him. He said, “‘Fader, I have not’in’ to tell you now.”’ He went out again 
nex’ day. He ax him if he have no story ter tell popper now. He tol’ him, 
“I have not’in’ to tell yerterday.’”’ Dee nex’ day he went out. Vhen he come 
home, he ax his wife fur he b’eakfas’. His wife put a plate of dry hominy 
on dee table. He said ter her, ‘‘Dis what you give me fah mah b’eakfast an’ 
Iam workin’ so hard ?”’ He call his little boy an’ said, ‘“What you have ter 
tell fader terday ?”’ He said, “‘Fader, if I go ter tell you what I know, it 
would make uproar in your home.” Hesaid, ‘‘Fader, goan’ look in dee big 
trunk, you’ll see Mammer had a man shut up deah.”’ He said, ‘‘Go an’ 
look under de bed an’ behin’ de room doo’ you'll fin’ one deah, too.’’ He 
said, “When you go out ter work Mammer an’ dis man jus’ havin’ a good 
time all day long.’’ Dee husban’ set chase after dem, an’ one run to de 
eas’, one run to de wes’, an’ one run to de nort’. He took his wife an’ put 
him on de door step an’ kick him down de step an’ break his bloody neck. 
An’ das why dere is so much bad woman today in de worl’. 

If you don’ believe me go an’ ax de captain of de long boat. Dey will 
tell you all about bad woman. 


II. TWO CAPTAINS AND THE WOMAN? 


Now oncet dere was two ship an’ de two captain was great frien’. 
De two o’ dem loadin’ de ship wid cargoe an’ went ter Baltimore. Dee 
captain frien’ ship sail fas’ dan de captain own. Got in ter Baltimore, 
unloadin’ befo’ de captain, an’ now he wa’ ready ter pull out. De captain 
ax him what time he got ter leave. He said, “I want ter leave about 
twelve o’clock.’’ He said, “When you goin’, let me know. I'll give you 
a message ter give my wife.” He said, ‘Tol’ mah wife I am jus’ got in an’ 
I want ter leave tomorrow night.’’ He went an’ deliver de message to his 
wife. It was so calm de ship didn’ reach at home dat night. De nex’ night 
de ship reach at home about twelve o’clock. De captain went home at 
once to his residence. Ven he got dere, he get in his home an’ no one know 
how he get in. He meet de lights screwed down very low. He went in his 


1 Informant 6. See MAFLS 13: 79 n. 1; MAFLS 16: go. 
* Informant 6. Possibly this is a ballad-tale. Compare MAFLS 13: 163. 
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bedroom an’ he foun’ his wife an’ his great frien’ was in bed. He never 
distu’b dem one bit. He let dem have deir res’ out. About two o’clock 
dey all vake. Dey foun’ de lamp was screw’ up. Dey wonder why de lamp 
screw up high as it have. She comes out his room an’ went in de hall. She 
found his husban’ was sittin’ at de table readin’. De husban’ replied 
to her, ‘‘Go back an’ take yer res’, you an’ your lovin’ sweetheart.”’ She 
went back an’ lie in de bed wid de tears rollin’ out de eyes. Nex’ morning 
he wake up, his sweetheart start ter go. De husban’ said ter her, “‘Go an’ 
get yer swetheart tea an’ b’eakfas’ an’ set it on de table.” He said, “An 
get him a towel to wipe off his face.’’ An’ dey all went at b’eakfas’. He 
said, ‘‘Now give her what you goin’ ter give her. If I wasn’ here you even 
wa’ to give her money.’’ His sweetheart took a ten dollars bill out er 
pocket an’ give to her. An’ he bid good mornin’ an’ went. An’ eve’y 
time dat her an’ his husban’ go ter b’eakfas’ an’ dinner he took dis ten 
dollars bill an’ place it in a golden cup, an’ every time dat she looks on 
dis money, she could not eat her food, fer she know dat she has done his 
husban’ wrong. An’ she die an’ went ter Hell wid a breakin’ min’. 
If you don’ believe me, go an’ ax de captain of de long boat. 


I2. BOUKEE LIES TO HIS TASK MASTER.! 


Once ’pon a time was a werry good time 
Monkey chew tobacco and spit white lime. 
Cockrooch keep good time. 

Bull frawg jump f’om pint to pint 

An’ he never skip a bank. 


Now dis day Boukee he started ter rig a trap fur Ber Rabbit. Ber 
Boukee gone. After he (Rabbit) heard it he gone an’ he get a beeg sack, 
what you call a bag. An’ he full it wp wid some kind of shavin’ stuff an’ 
he make dat baggin’ to an image of a person. Den Ber Rabbit pass by. 
He (Boukee) had on a pot of boiling water ter scal’ Ber Rabbit. Dey want 
to ketch him an’ kill him. When Ber Boukee come he gone to his tas’ (task) 
mahster an’ he tol’ his tas’ mahster, say he got Ber Rabbit. He sen’ him 
back fer him. He vwent back. An’ after he vwent back, he took him up, 
he goin’ to cyarry him befo’ he tas’ mahster. When he get him befo’ his 
tas’ mahster, his tas’ mahster tell him to fling him in de fiah. Den he 
come to fin’ out he had a bag of shavin’ ter fling in de fiah. Den his tas’ 
master ketch hol’ Ber Boukee an’ had him fling in de fiah fah tellin’ a 
lie to his task mahster, bu’n him. 


Ber Nancy dead an’ gone oh 
Brina Brina 

Time fah him to shed dat dough 
Lickin’ dat drum. 


1 Informant 7. 
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Rum Cay. 


13. THE PASSWORD: IN THE COW’S BELLY.! 

Boukee gone to Ber Rabby cookin’ meat. He ask where he got dis 
meat from. Ber Boukee tell Ber Rabby, “Come soon in de mornin!”’ 
Dey meet dis cow standin’ up. Boukee say, “Open, Ber Bajer, open!” 
Ber Rabby gone in. Ber Boukee holler, “Open, Ber Bajer, open!’’ Now 
when dey get in, Ber Rabby know jus’ what to do. Dis t’ing dat hangin’ 
up, don’ touch dat. After Ber Rabby come Boukee couldn’ satisfy. He 
cut an’ cut tel he cut de t’ing dat was hangin’ up. He say, “Open, Ber 
Bajer, open!’’ Ber Bajer jus’ shut up closer. He staid in dere an’ dat was 
de las’ of Ber Boukee. 


Variant.” 

Dere was an ol’ mahn livin’ to hisself. In livin’ to hisself he find dis 
fellow ev’y day go to dis mahn house an’ eat meat. ‘““How come you ter 
get meat ?”” — “I can tell you if you don’ tell ’um. Come in de mornin’ 
at de first fowl crow.’’ Gone in de mornin’. Meet a cow. Gone inside de 
cow. Cut, cut, cut. Carryin’ on dat every mornin’. Las’ mornin, see de 
cow dere, go in get some meat. Go inside, cow drop down rambling. 


14. VARIANT (PLAYING DEAD®) 
Dey want a nine tail monkey. Eve’y day dey gets lots o’ men to go, get 
down to de pon’ where de monkey get water. Dis big head fellow stan’ 
up in de tree. Little monkies come down an’ dance on de man. 


Condjou condjou condjou 
What de dead de day. 


As dey dance dey pick. Dance all day on de man. Dat beeg one wouldn’ 
come down. De king tell um any man bring dat nine tail monkey have 
a half what he got. One mornin’ a po’ ol’ man come to de king. Dat ol’ man 
gone, get in cross dat place. T’rough de day all dem little monkies come 
down, dance on dat ol’ man, den bite um, dance on dem, bite um. Dat 
beeg monkey sing (in base voice), 


Ol’ man lie down, dead 

Hit um bap! bap! 
He lick de tail clean off. He say, ‘“Hunter no dead! Hunter no dead!”’ 
He bade hisself in de pon’, get home late dat night. Knock at de door. 


1 Informant 9. See MAFLS 13:8 n. 3; MAFLS15:14 n. 2; MAFLS 16: 35 
n. 2; Folk-lore, 29: 206—218; JAFL 35:274; MAFLS 17: 26—27, 245—246. 
* Informant 8. 
3 Informant 8. 
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Ol’ woman say, ‘‘Ol’ good fah not’in’ t’ing! Mah daughter, he got um!” 
Ol’ man dress hisself off, went to de king to p’esent dat tail. Guns was 
firin’. When de ol’ woman look see cyarriage an’ t’ing comin’ home. 


I5. HIS LIFE IN AN EGG! 


Two broders an’ one sister. De sister name Mary, was married to 
de debil. Gone years an’ years. One mornin’ dat younges’ broder ax he 
moder, ‘“Whey mah sister ?’’ — “Hardly much use fah me to tell you 
‘bout dat sister. You won't fin’ her.’’ — ‘“Moder, bake me a loaf of bread, 
an’ a bottle of water.’’ Goin’ ter hunt fah his sister. Walk on de bay. 
"Bout twelve o’clock, he see an’ ol’ woman befo’ him wid de head off. De 
boy whistle. De ol’ woman listen, clap he head right back on. ‘‘Good 
mornin’, moder!’’ — ‘‘Good mornin’, son. Whey you gone ?’’ — “‘Gone 
to look fah mah sister.’’ — ‘All right, son, look mah head!” Boy sat 
down an’ look dat ol’ woman head ter perfection. ‘“‘If you hunger, here an 
egg an’ a marble stone, grain of corn; egg dropped down, a pon’; grain of 
corn, heave it down, afiel’ of corn. Look to westward, tel you see a house, 
dat de house you sister Mary live.’’ Heave down de stone, tu’n a bird. Fly 
fah dis house til he get close by to de yard. Stood on de tree. Here come 
now he sister Mary, de debil wife, feedin’ he fowl. When he look on de 
tree he saw dis bird. He made ansah, he say, “‘Oh das a pretty bird!” An’ 
dat bird fly ’roun’ an’ ’roun’ de vard de whole day, tel evenin’. An’ when 
de debil come in f’om his work dat evenin’, den Mary said to his husban’, 
““My husban’, oh is a fine, pretty bird dat I saw today.”’ Den de husban’ 
make answer, say, ‘““Mary, why vou didn’ ketch him ?”’ She said by ’m 
being a strange bird of cou’se he couldn’ coax him in, but nex’ mornin’ 
when he feed de fowl he try ter coax him in as fas’ as he could get him in. 
De nex’ day de bird come in again. De ladee feed de fowl. De bird light 
clean down between de fowls pickin’ up. As soon as she make a ketch at 
him he flies off again. He didn’t light no more dat day in de yard, but 
flyin’ right around de yard. In de evenin’ when de ol’ gentleman come 
home, de firs’ t’ing he holler, ‘“Mary, did you ketch dat bird today?” — 
“No, de fowl was eatin’ but he wouldn’ let me come up to him.’’ Den 
he says, ‘““Mary, do termorrow try an’ ketch him.’’ De nex’ day Mary 
start again ter go feed de fowl til he come down. Den when he came down 
dere Mary start at him. She flies fer de house. After she flies fer de house 
she become a man. He set down in de house an’ look after his sister an’ 
his sister look after him. An’ he made answer to his sister, ‘“‘Do you know 
me ?”’ His sister said, ““No, I don’t know you.”’ — ‘‘You don’ know me!” 
Sister said no. He said, ‘“‘Don’ you remember dat befo’ you leave home 
you had two broders, de younges’ one you call Jack ?”’ Desister say, ‘Well, 
I can hardly bring it now to mind dat I had a broder name’ Jack.’’ Den 


1 Informant 8. See MAFLS 15: 208 n. 2. 
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he say, “Sister, remember good!” — “Yes, it jus’ comin’ now to my 
memory. Yes, when we was young you was call’ Jack fah true. I am 
sorry, Jack, dat you come because my husban’ is very bad.” So Jack 
say, ‘Don’ matter how bad he is, but I come fah you.” He say, “Well, all 
right. Dis evenin’ you turn bird, you go in de cyage. Den let mah husban’ 
meet you.”’ He had Jack inde cage. When de ol’ man come back, as quick 
as he get to de do’ he says, ‘“Mary, did you get dat bird today?” — 
“Ves, he is in de cage.’”’ He went an’ look at de bird. ““Oh, Mary, what 
apretty bird! Take care of it.’ Dey sit down an’ talk, devil an’ his wife. 
De boy listen to ev’y word dey say. Nex’ mornin’ ol’ man gone out, say, 
“Mary, take good care of dat bird!’’ Mary gone to feed de fowl again. As 
he lift him out de cage, he become a man again. De broder said to de 
sister, “Your husban’ name’ de debil. Don’ fear, your husban’ wouldn’ 
kill me, but one t’ing I want you to ax your husban’ when he come, ax 
him whey is he life ?’’ Dat evenin’ when de devil get in, he ax, ‘‘Mary, 
whey is de bird ?”’ Mary say all right. Dey talkin’ an’ laughin’, talkin’ 
an’ laughin’. Mary say, “‘Sence we been togeder for years you never 
tell me whey is your life?” “Been togeder fer years, you never ax 
me question like dat yet. Look like somet’ing strange. My life is way 
up in de eas’, in an’ elephan’ bellie. An’ in dat bellie is a pigeon, an’ in 
dat pigeon is a aigg, an’ in dat aigg is my life.’’ De debil gone an’ comin’ 
back, say, ‘“Mary, I smell de blood of an Englishman.”’ Mary say, “‘Well, 
man come here today I dun no whey he spring f’om.’’ He meet dis man. 
“Ho ho ho!” he say, ‘““No man lives in dis town but myself. Any man 
come in I shall kill him.’”’ De young man says, ‘‘All right, sir, I am here.” 

- “Well, we got ter get to fight.”” De devil get in his sto’e room, he 
bring out two sword, one shine one, one rusty one. He said, ‘“‘ Now, my 
dear man, you take one, an’ I'll take one.’’ De young man went an’ 
took de rusty sword. An’ dey all two get ter fight. As fas’ as dey come 
up to one anoder dey lickin’ to one anoder neck. Dey fightin’. When 
Jack was to swing so, de debil swing so. De two was walkin’. Mary 
broder cut one o’ de devil head off. When Jack do so, de nex’ head go. 
He knock an’ knock tel Jack take off de las’ head of de debil. (Devil 
have ten head). After de las’ head fall, Mary made answer to he brodex, 
“Well, broder, you kill off de debil, now how was we ter get home?” 
Jack tu’n a bird again. Fly up in de air. Come to a pon’ of water, wid 
a big flock of sheep. Every day one sheep gone, de people didn’t take 
good care of dem. Is an alligator, in dat alligator is a pigeon, in dat 
pigeon is an aigg. Now Jack fightin’ ter get dis aigg. So Jack gone to 
dis gen’leman who got dis sheep. Say, ‘‘Good mornin’, sir!’”” — “Good 
mornin’, sir. What is yer erran’ ?’’—‘‘You got a lot o’ sheep ?”— “Yes.” 
— “I come ter take care of dem. Every mornin’ you sen’ me a bottle of 
water an’ a crus’ of bread, please, sah.’’ Sure enough dat mornin’ Jack 
take dat flock of sheep, gone out in de wood, got dem all right befo’ 
him feedin’ tel about twelve o’clock. Twelve o’clock ev’y sheep start right 
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den fah de pon’ an’ drink water. Jack start fah de pon’. As de las’ sheep 
was goin’ to drink water, de alligator make at him. As he make at him 
like dat, Jack make at him an’ he tare him in half, an’ de pigeon was 
goin’ ter fly. Jack make at him an’ ketch him an’ tear him in half, an’ 
he took de aigg out an’ put him in his pawket. Jack came in dat evenin’ 
after four o’clock, cyarrin’ all de sheeps. An’ after he came in de gen’ mun 
count de sheeps. Dis man brings in de hundred. De gen’mun says, ‘‘Now 
I'll give you a cyarridge, an’ take dis cyarridge an’ go back fah yer 
sister.’’ An’ after he went back, he take his sister an’ drive his sister up 
home. Den he gone home den a rich man. 


16. VARIANT (PLAYING GOD-FATHER) : TELL-TALE GREASE! 


Once ’pon a time 

Was a very good time 
Monkey chew tobacco 

And spit white lime. 

Toe toe to my big toe flasher. 


Dis day Ber Rabby an’ Ber Boukee goin’ acyan bushin’ party. On de 
way start acuttin’.... Whocall him? People call him give chil’en aname. 
“Begin um.’’ Cutalittle bit again. Keep a cuttin’. ‘“Half um.’’ Dey start 
acuttin’ again. ‘““You go. You know how ter gi’ chil’en name.”’ “Done 
um.’’ Dey comin’ home. Dey shove de spoon in de kyag o’ butter. Ber 
Rabby holler, ‘““Who eat dis butter ?’’ — ‘““Tain’ me.”’ — “Take off you 
pants, in de sun de butter star’.” For tellin’ dis big storee, he hit me one 
slap, he hit me right heah. 


17. TAR BABY” 


De king had a very fancy fiel’ one. Miss his stuff out de fiel’. Goin’ 
fah several years, keep amissin’. Put up a form of a man. It was a tar 
baby. When de robber take charge of de fiel’ dat mornin’, he saw dis 
man in de fiel’ an’ hail him. ‘“You been stealin’ mahster, stealin’ fah 
so many years. Goin’ to tell mahster. I struck you.’’ Hand stick. ‘You 
better look out dis hand. If I struck wid dis, I kill you dead”... “You 
see dis one hundred foot heah? If I kick wid dis I tear you to pieces.” 
Dat foot stick. Dis is his las’ foot-out. You see dis t’ousen’ foot heah?” 
Dat foot stick. De king come an’ dey caught him. 


1 Informant 9. See MAFLS 13: 2 n. 1; MAFLS 16: 8ff.; MAFLS 15: 66 
n.1; JAFL 35: 256. 

? Informant ro. See MAFLS 13: 12n.1; MAFLS 16: 25 n. 2; Folk-lore 
XXX, 227—234; JAFL 35: 256 n. 2; MAFLS 17: 23—26, 244—245. 
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18. TAKE MY PLACE: FRUIT-DROPPING! 


Ber Rabby goin’ stealin’. Lef’ orders when he come, put on a big 
parrel, dey goin’ ter scal’ him. Fader caught Ber Rabby. Ber Boukee 
come, he hail him. ‘“‘Dey put me heah ter marry de king daughter. I don’ 
want ter marry de king daughter.’’ — “You don’ want ter marry dat high 
rich woman!,,.”’ “Dis is a great big black man. You put in a white.’’ — 
“Whether white or black, pink or blue. I gwine scal’ um,..’’ Ber Rabby 
went up a pyeare tree. Ber Boukee sit under. Drop down a green pyeare. 
“My goodness, I all scal’ up, an’ yet dey beat me!”’ Drop down a green 
pyear. Eat it, say, ‘“De Lawd love me.” Mahster comin’. Run tode sou’erd, 
run to nort’erd, run to de east. 


Ig. THE BIRD FROM THE EAST TESTS PUNDO® 
, ’ =—- T ’ aD 
Dere was a po’ol’ man, name of Pundo. He was livin’ in a ol’ cyamp for 


some years. No way to live on. Get some ol’ grasses, put in a little place 
ter res’ hisself on. Po’ ol’ chap! No wife, no chillun. Well, in settin’ down 
in dat place, he heard f’om de eas’ a bird comin’, an’ when dat bird come, 
he light on top of de house. He sing out to him, he say, “‘Pundo!”’ Pundo 
say, ‘Yes, sir.’’ He say, ““Hol’ yer han’!’’ He drops he aigg in he han’. 
An’ after he drop dat aigg in he han’, he been deah’ bout four or five 
mont’s f’om Pound. After he come back to dat place, he holler, ‘‘Pundo!”’ 
— “Yes, sir.’” — ‘“‘Pundo, whey mah aigg?”’ — “I got him, sah.”’ He 
say, ‘“I’row him down.” An’ after Pundo t’row dat aigg down, Pundo 
become a young man, was in a city, wid a wife an’ one son. Dat bird been 
away f’om Pundo fah five years. After he come back again, he say, 
“Pundo!”’ — “Yes, sir.”” Say, ‘Hol’ yer han’! Put anoder aigg into 
Pundo han’. An’ after he gone, aigg was lock’ up in an iron cage. He had 
one son. De fader give de son de whole parole. One day more dan all de 
boy was searchin’ an’ searchin’ an’ searchin’ an’ he meet up wid dis 
aigg. De boy sing out to his moder, he say, “Moder, I want dis aigg ter 
boil.’” De moder said to him, “‘Son, more dan my head wort’ to give you 
dat aigg because yer fader put it dere.’’ Den when de fader come home, 
de ol’ woman say to de fader, ‘““Yer son cryin’ out fah de aigg he seen 
heah terday. Oh, my husband, only one son you got, you goin’ to let 
yer son die fah dat aigg ?’’ So de ol’ fadertell um, “All right, you can have 
um an’ boil it.’’ An’ den after dey done boil dat aigg, in bout t’ree days 
time de bird tu’n back. An’ after he t’urn back, de bird call, ‘‘Pundo!’’ — 
’’ Say, “Whey me aigg?”’ Pundo say, “I use it, sir.’’ He say, 
“All right. Hol’ yer han’. I drop anoder aigg into it.’’ An’ in t’ree days 
time he been back. An’ he tell Pundo broke dat aigg. An’ after Pundo 
broke dat aigg, he tu’n back in dat same ol’ camp, no wife, no children.® 


“Yes, sir. 


1 Informant 10. See MAFLS 13: 86 n. 1. 
* Informant ro. 
3 “He broke orders!’’ was the comment on this tale. 
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20. CRIPPLE AND BLINDMAN.! 


Once dere was an ol’ man livin’ in de wi’derness, livin’ in a tent was 
an ol’ blin’ eye man. He said he couldn’ see to do not’in, an’ dere was him 
an’ a cripple man. Yet still in de mornin’ dis blin’ eye man manage to 
go out, an’ he does go down eve’y mornin’ an’ set his fish pot an’ in de 
even’ go an’ fin’ no fish in it, but when he comes home he meets de bes’ 
of fish cook’ fah breakfas’. Den he fancy to say, “I don’ see how dis happen, 
I don’ see how dis fish come out de pot.”’ After he done breakfas’ he 
ax dis blin’ one whey he got dis fish. “It seems very funny you here blin’, 
I go to my fish pot, I done meet no fish. I come on heah, you got fish 
cook’ fah breakfas’.’’ Dat goin’ on fah about four weeks right on a 
stretch. So after he goin’ on dat morn an’ he don’ meet no fish in de pot, 
he get mad, he say, “I’m goin’ home dis mornin’, I get a club. When I 
hit him dis morning, he will see after dis.’’ So he did. He up wid dat club 
an’ he soak’ dat blin’ eye one. An’ after he soak that one, he see, an’ 
he up an’ soak dat cripple one an’ he could walk straight. One blow bring 
de cripple straight an’ de blin’ in sight. 


21. RABBIT CUTS DOWN THE TREE” 


Once upon a time a woman issued a proclamation that she had an 
ockro tree, that it grow so tall that she was unable to pick and she pro- 
mised that the one who cut it down for her she would give them her only 
daughter for their wife. The horse came and he cut all day until 5 p. m. 
No success in cutting down; he went home. The next day Ber Sheep came. 
All day long the same until 5 p. m. No success. The next to come was the 
goat. No success. He went home. The next wasElephant. No success, 
so he went home. The next was Rabbit. He came that morning and said, 
“Good morning, mam.” She reply to him, ‘““What do you know-nothing 
creater want ?”’ He said, “I come to cut the tree for you, mam.”’ She said 
to him, ‘‘All them big creater was here. They could not cut it down. 
I don’t see how you know-nothing creater could cut it down. But never 
mind, go ’head!’’ So he went to the tree and took out his hatchet an’ 
start bang, bangling mer fare forjafar mere bangling bang; bang, bang- 
ling mer fare forjafar mere bangling bang; all day long. The old lady get 
worried in mind, don’t know what to do. She went to work an’ cook 
breakfast for him and went to him and said to him, ‘‘Come, you know- 
nothing creater, aint you going to take breakfast.’ —‘‘No,mam,”’ he reply 
to the lady, ‘I have my breakfast in my bag.”” Every time he cut and 
found that his hatchet get dull he put his hand in his bag an’ it became 
sharp again, until 4 p. m. came. The old lady see that Rabbit had the tree 
most down. She began to cry. He cut and cut until about 5 p. m. the tree 

1 Informant 8. 

2 Written by Informant 11. 
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came down lim! to the ground. He ran to the house to the old lady fora 
basket to pick the ockro. She with tears in her eyes give him a bushel basket 
to pick it in. He pick and pick until he pick all of it and brought it to the 
old lady. She said with tears in her eyes, “It was my agreement; I would 
not fall from it.’’ So away he went with his wife. In this country all of 
the creater have their own town. So when he reached the Horse town 
with his wife, they say, ‘““Who that dere pass there ?’’ He reply, ‘“Me, 
Ber Goat.’ — “Don’t walk the big road, little road walk, the big road, 
trap set there for Ber Rabbit and his wife.” So he went the little road. 
And went on a little further he came to Sheep town. They said, ‘“Who 
that dere pass there.’’ — “‘Me, Ber Horse.’’ The sheep reply to him, 
“Don’t walk the big road, walk the little road. Trap set there for Ber 
Rabbit and his wife.’ So he went the little road. And when he went a 
little further he get to the Cow town. They said to him, ‘‘Who that dere 
pass there ?”” —“‘Me, Sheep.” — “Don’t pass the big road, pass the little 
road. Trap set there for Ber Rabbit an’ his wife.” So he went on until 
he reached home with his wife. After they heard that all the trap they 
set for him was in vain; so send Elephant to take away his wife. As he 
was the harbour master, they know he would take away his wife. So he 
went and take his wife. So Rabbit went to the river and take up a bottle 
of water an’ all the river became dry. Elephant and all get worried. 
They told him to carry his wife back. He went back to Rabbit with his 
wife; but Rabbit did not want to take his wife any more. But after 
Elephant pleaded so much, he take her back. After he went Rabbit 
went and take the bottle of water and empty it in the river and all be- 
came full again. 







































22. ESCAPE UP THE TREE! 


The boy of the old lady used to travel in the woods by himself. One 
day more than all he met with these three young ladies. They told him 
that they was going to lay in wait for him to kill him. So he went home and 
told his mother about it. One day he said to his mother that he is going 
for a walk; and if he meet with these three ladies again that he got three 
dogs, the name of Crack-bone, Suck-blood, Tearer-eat-all. “When you 
hear his (my) voice say, ‘Crack-bone, Suck-blood, do your duty!’ let 
them go.”” But when the ladies rush upon him, he run up in the tree for 
his life. And the three ladies got to the tree and began to cut it down 
to kill him. And he sing out for Crack-bone, Suck-blood and Tearer- 
eat-all. The old lady was asleep, and one of the dog, hearing his master 
voice, brake his rope and ran to the door, awoke the old lady. She cut 
loose the others away then in search of their master. When he saw them 
coming a little way off, he said to them, ‘‘One to east, one to west, one 

1 Written by Informant 11. See MAFLS 13: 66 n. 2; MAFLS 16: 80 n. 
3; Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1922, 1-29; MAFLS 17: 96—99, 269—271. 
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to north, do your duty!”’ In no time the three dogs had the three ladies 
tear in pieces. 
23. VARIANT (GREENLEAF)! 

Jack one day went to the devil house for a night lodging. The devil 
at once took him in for that night and give him a place with his daughter 
in the bed, for his intention was to kill him that night. But while the 
devil was asleep, the daughter told Jack what his father intend to do 
with him. So they both make up in their mind to escape. The daughter 
went out an’ cut two large stick and laid it in the bed and cover it up 
very nicely. Then she took her father three golden eggs an’ went to the 
stable and took out the donkey, and away they went. When the devil 
awake, he caught the bed on fire, and when it burn so much, the wife 
said to him, ‘“‘Don’t let the liver burn.’’ He went in, take the fork and 
stuck it in the bed and said, ““Oh my, it tough yet!”’ And after a while 
he went back and found the house burn down and everythings smack 
and smooth, and Jack and his daughter were gone. He went to the stable 
to look for his donkey. He found that was gone. He said to his wife, 
“What must we do ?”’ She said, ‘‘Jump on me!”’ and he jump on his wife 
for the donkey. On they pace until they came in sight of Jack. The 
daughter threw down one of the egg, and it came to a field of grass. 
He sing out for Jack, ““How you pass?’ — “You eat and your donkey 
eat.’’ They eat and eat until they eat all of it, and they pass. They went 
on again until they came in sight of them again. She threw down one 
of the egg again. It came to a big patch of (?) hall-back. He sing out 
again for Jack and said, ““How you pass ?”’ —“‘You cut and your donkey 
cut.”’ They cut until they cut all of it down, and they pass. They went 
on again until they came in sight of them again. She threw down the 
last egg, and it come to river of water. He sing out for him again and 
said, ‘“‘How you pass ?”’ He said to the devil, ‘“You is a wicked old man! 
You drink and your donkey drink.’’ They drink and drink until they 
found that they could not dry the river. They turn back for home again, 
and Jack took the daughter home with him. 


Watlings Island 
24. TUG OF WAR? 

Ber Rabbit an’ Ber Whale. Onct on a time Ber Rabbit and Ber Whale 
get into a bet; one bet each oders dat dey could beat one anoder. Ber 
Rabbit say, ““Ber Whale, I could bring yer on lan’!’’ Ber Whale say, 
“Ber Rabbit, I could bring yer in de sea.’’ Dat come up a question 
between de two o’ dem. Dey compromise de day when dey would act 


1 Written by Informant 11. See p. 490. 
2 Informant 12. See MAFLS 13: 74 n. 1. 
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dis battle. Dis day come forward. Ber Rabbit said to Ber Whale, “‘I am 
ready. Now, Ber Whale, I will pull you on dee land.” Ber Whale said 
to Ber Rabbit, “You cyant do it, but I will tell you what I will do, I 
will pull you in de sea.”’ (Now dis is de sweet part comin’.) De day was 
appointed for each of um. Ber Rabbit fixed de plan. Ber Whale fix his’n. 
“When I am ready I vill letchyer know.”’ Ber Rabbit get a rope, Ber 
Whale get one. Each of ’em tie a rope to each oder. De day would be 
appointed ven I ready I'll say to you. Ven dis day come, Ber Rabbit 
went up in a tree. Ber Whale blow out de water. Each of ’em says, ‘‘I 
am ready.” Ber Whale says to Ber Rabbit, ‘Come, let’s go!’’ Ber Rabbit 
says to Ber Whale, ‘‘I am ready.” Each of dem pull, Ber Rabbit bring 
Ber Whale jock to land. Ber Whale bring Ber Rabbit jock to sea, til 
he hip touch water. It bring Ber Rabbit straight in to water, he say, 
“T’m not business heah.”’ Tu’n dat same hip to sea. Say, ‘“‘Ber Whale, 
let’s go inland.”’ Ber Rabbit up in de tree. Ber Whale and Ber Rabbit, 
dose two men pull until dey weary, den dey was cut off fo’m dat rope. 
Hip hip hurrah. Ber Rabbit beat de race, an’ he was in de tree, didn’ 
do no work. If you don’ believe dis storee, go an’ ax de captain of de 
long boat. 


25. BACK IN THE SAME HOLE! 


One time Ber Lion fell in a hole for sev’ral days. One day Ber Monkey 
came by an’ he heard de groanin’ in dee hole. He had a chance of peepin’ 
down in hole, him an’ Ber Lion eye meet. He said to Ber Lion, “‘Byare 
(broder), what are you doin’ down dere ?’”? — ‘“‘Ah, Ber Monkey, I fall 
down in dis hole, an’ I can not get out.’’ Ber Monkey seys, “I could 
getshyer out.” Ber Lion says, ‘““No, Ber Monkey, I am too big. You can 
not get me out.” An’ dey had a growl ower it. Ber Rabbit was passin’ 
by an’ he heard dis noise an’ he came dere ter fin’ out what dis noise 
were. An’ as soon as Ber Monkey heard Ber Rabbit, he was glad. He said, 
“Come here, Ber Rabbit.’’ Ber Rabbit says, ““What is de trouble, Ber 
Monkey ?”’ Ber Monkey says, “‘Ah, Ber Rabbit, look what I have done for 
Ber Lion. He were down in dee hole an’ I took him out.” Ber Rabbit 
says, ‘Oh, Ber Monkey, how can you get a big animal like Ber Lion out 
of de hole ?”? — “‘I did it.’’ — ‘How did you did it? I don’t believe dat 
you do it.”” — ‘‘All right,”’ says Ber Rabbit, “Ber Lion, jump back in dis 
hole, I would see if Ber Monkey could get you out.’’ He did come to make 
a peace; because Ber Lion was goin’ ter eat Ber Monkey. An’ when Ber 
Lion jump back in hole, Ber Rabbit says to Ber Monkey, ‘“‘Now you 
could go yer way. Let Ber Lion stay down where he was.” 

An’ if you don’t believe dis, go an’ ax de captain of de long boat, an’ 
he would tell yer better. 


1 Informant 12. See MAFLS 13: 110 n. 6. 
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26. SPIDER’S TEETH! 


Ber Boukee and Ber Spider was ask to a ball. Ber Spider say, “If 
you gimmie teeth I will give youa ball.” Ber Boukee give Ber Spider teeth, 
but it was bennie teeth. And they went and when they reach they 
commence to dance. Every time Ber Spider get to the girls he grin hee! 
hee! hee! because he have teeth. He dance till he was tired and went 
aside and sleep. The rat went up and eat out all his teeth. When he 
awoke he dance and every time he get to the girls grin hee! hee! hee! 
All the girls fell down with the laugh because he haven’ teeth. He went 
to Ber Boukee for his ball. He was beating and didn’t pay attention to 
him. He crept up to him sly and took his ball away from him and they 
commence to pull one way to another. This is the end of my story. 


27. VARIANT (GREENLEAF)? 


The devil had a daughter named Greenleaf. Jack asked the devil to 
give him some work so he told him to go and dig out a well and dig it 
dry. So he went to dig and dig till he got tired. So Greenleaf came with 
his breakfast, so she called him, but he said he can’t come, “for the work 
your father gave me to do is so hard.”’ So she told him not to mind that, 
so he came out and after eating she told him to lie down and let her look 
his head, but he said,‘ No, I have to go and get to my work,”’ but she 
told him not to mind that. So he lay down and he went fast to sleep, 
so when he awake and went, as soon as he began to dig, in a moment 
the well was dry. So they went home. The next day he told Jack to go 
cut bush, burn, and plant corn and bring home dry corn for breakfast. 
Ber Jack said, “It is a hard thing,”’ but he went, and Greenleaf said the 
same as before. And the boy did the work. Next day he asked the devil 
for his daughter. But he would not agree to it. So one night when Jack 
and Greenleaf went to bed, Devil made up his mind to kill Jack and his 
daughter. But when the time came, Jack put two banana trees in the 
bed and cover it over, and when the devil pull the rope, the trees fell 
in the hot water, and when the devil put his fork in the pot, only the 
leaves came out. Then Greenleaf got three eggs and the donkey and 
Jack got on one ant they went and Devil started behind them as soon 
as they got out of sight. They saw the devil coming on his three feet don- 
key and as they got near she dropped one of the eggs and a large prickle tree 
came in the way. And he asked, “How am I to past?” So she told him 
to get his axe and cutlass and rake, and they sat to work and cleared 
it. And she dropped another, and a large wasp nest came, and she dropped 
another, and a large river came. So he went and got his wife, his cattles, 
and he came also, and they began to drink, till at last they drank so much 


1 Written by informant 13. 
2 Written by Informant 14. 
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until they burst and they had to stitch up each other. Thus ends the 
story of Ber Devil and Jack. 


28. GUESSING A NAME! 


Once upon a time Granny Slipper told a man if he could tell her name 
that she would let him marry her daughter. So she went and told him 
that she would give him three days. So he went. When he got a good way 
up the road he met a goat and he asked him if he could tell him the 
king’s daughter wife name, and he said no. So he met a sheep and he 
said the same as the goat. So he met the crab coming, and he said, “‘Her 
name is Granny Slipper.’’ So he went. At the and of three days she came, 
so he said, “May your name be Lucy ?”’ She said, “No.” Hesaid, ‘‘Itis 
Mary.” She said, ““No.”’ Then he said, ““May your name be Granny 
Slipper ?”’ And she went right down the road and she met a goat, and he 
said he did not tell him so, and she met a sheep, and he said the same, 
and she met the crab, and he said yes, and as she held him, he shed his 
fin and he went in his hole, and she put her hand down there, but she 
did not catch him. That is why they are in those holes. 


29. VARIANT (IN THE COW’S BELLY)?* 


Once upon a time Rabby and Bouky wanted some fresh meat, so they 
made up their minds to kill a cow. So they went to the cow and said, 
“Open, cabangy, open!” and they went inside of the cow with their knife 
and pan. So Rabby told Bouky not to cut that red thing, “for you will 
kill the cow.’’ But when Rabby got his pan full, he came out, but Bouky 
was so greedy he went and cut the heart of the cow and the cow died. 
And they threw the cow in the sea with Bouky in her. But they heard 
a loud crying in the cow and they went and caught the cow. When they 
cut the cow open, he found the man in him. And he never tried that 
again. 


30. THE DESERTED CHILDREN® 


Once upon a time a man had two children. After his wife died, he married 
again. The step-mother did’nt like the children. This night, when they 
t’ought the children was ’sleep, the step-mother told their father to carry 
them in the woods and leave them the next day. The little boy heard 
what his step-mother told his father. When he got up the next morning, 
he fill his pocket with corn. As they walk, who was behind? The little 
boy; he dropped the corn by the way. When they got in the field, the 


1 Written by Informant 14. See MAFLS 13: 114 notes 1, 2; MAFLS 
16: 22— 3. 
* Written by Informant 14. 
* Written by Informant 15. See MAFLS 16: 83—84. 
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father said, ‘‘You all stay here till I come, am gone to look for a cane for 
you all.” He didn’t come back, so the boy say, “‘Ah, well, sister, let’s 
go home, papa isn’t coming no more.”’ The little girl said, ‘“‘How will we 
find the home ?’’ The boy said, “I dropped some corn along the road.” 
When they reached home their parents were surprised. Next morning 
he carried them again. The boy fill his pocket with peanuts and drop 
them by the way; his little sister pick them up and eat them. When they 
reached the field their father said, “Stay here, am gone to look for po- 
tatoes.’’ They waited about two hours. The little boy said, ‘‘Come, sister, 
let’s go.” The little girl said, “How you’re going to find home?” The 
little boy said, “I drop some nuts along the road.’”’ The little girl said, 
“T was hungry andI pick umupand eat um.” The boy said, ‘“‘Ah, well, 
we done for.’”’ So he went up in a tall tree, and when he look through the 
bush he saw a woman with her own head in her lap looking at it ; she had 
a pot in the kitchen frying pancake. The boy said, “Sister, you stay here 
till Icome. He went and took out the pancake. When his finger knock 
to the pot, the old woman said, “‘Sue cat!’’ and he run. Him and his 
sister eat that. When he started go again, his sister say, ‘Brother, let 
me go here.’’ He said, ““No. When the woman say, ‘Sue cat,’ you will 
laugh.’’ She pleaded so that her brother carried her. When the woman 
say, ‘Sue cat!’’ the little girl laught. The old woman went in the kitchen 
and catch all two. She put the boy in a cage and left the little girl 
to help her work. The little boy had a pin under his finger-nail and when 
she stick him no blood didn’t come; as long as she didn’t see blood, she 
say he was not fat :nough to eat. This day the old woman went out. 
The girl went to her brother and asked him to lend her the pin. He said, 
“No; as soon as I take it out, the old woman will come and kill me.” 
The little girl said, ‘‘Lend the pin to me.”’ Soon as he pull it out, the old 
woman came and stick him and said, ‘“‘Oh, old boy, you are fat.”” She went 
and put on a boiler of hot water to skin the boy. The old woman told 
the little girl to peep in the boiler to see if it was boiling. She said, “I 
don’t know how to peep in the boiler, ma’am.”’ She said, ‘“You mean 
you don’t know howto peep in the pot ?”’ She said, ““No, ma’am.”’ The old 
woman said, ‘“You peep so, so so, and so.”’ When she say, “You peep 
so, so and so,”’ the little girl tumble her in the boiler of hot water. Then 
she went and let her brother out of the cage. They went in the house and 
search it; they found two bags of gold. They went home to their parents. 
When their parents saw them coming and had all that gold, the father 
and mother went to meet them, and they fell on the ground and begged 
them pardon for leaving them in the wilderness. The children lived with 
them for ever. If that is not so, ask the captain of the long-boat story. 
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31. VARIANT (PLAYING GOD-FATHER: TELL-TALE GREASE)! 


Once upon a time 

Was a very good time 

Monkey chew tobacca 

And spit white lime. 

Bull-frog jump from bank to bank. 
Cockroach knock a very good time. 


Once Ber Rabbit and Ber Bookie had a field together; they went 
in it one day to work. Soon as they began to work Ber Rabbit went up 
in a tree and say, “Hello, hello, what you say ?”’ Ber Bookie say, ““Wast 
that, Rabbie ?”’ He said, ‘‘Some stupid people call me to stand god-father 
and I don’t wa’ stand god-father.’’ Bookie say, ““What, you don’t wa’ 
stand god-father, man! I wish that was me. You don’t wa’ stand god- 
father? Go ahead!’’ It was nobody calling Ber Rabbit, but the cag of 
butter which they had hide he went to eat it. Ber Rabbit gone, leave 
Ber Bookie working. He start to eat the butter, then come back. ‘‘Rabbie, 
what the baby name?”’ He say, “Begin um.’’ After that they start to 
work ten minutes after, Ber Rabbit gone in a tree and say, “Hello, 
what you say?’’ Bookie say, ‘“What is that Rabbie?’’ He said, ‘“Them 
old people call me to stand god-father again.” Bokie say, ““Never mind, 
go ‘head!’’ He went and ate half the cag of butter. When he come back, 
Bookie say, ‘‘What the baby name ?”’ He said, “‘Ber Half um.’’ Ber Rabbit 
did the same thing again. As soon as he come back, Bookie say, ‘““What 
the baby name ?”’ He say, ‘‘Ber Done um.”’ Ber Rabbit eat all the butter, 
full the cag with dirt, and put a little bit of butter over it. Ber Rabbit 
say, “Bookie, man, it is time for we to go home. Ber Bookie say, ‘“Well, 
Rabbie, let’s go get a belly full of butter and then go home.”” When they 
got there, Ber Rabbit said, ‘‘Bookie, you share butter, I tired of walking.” 
When Bookie dip the butter up, nothing but black dirt. Ber Rabbit 
said, “Ah ah, you use to come here and eat the butter when I use to stand 
god-father.’’ Ber Bookie say, ‘It dain’t, it’s you, Rabbie.” Ber Rabbit 
say, ‘“All right, you wa’ test it who eat the butter? Let the two of us lay 
down in the sun and sleep; the one who have the melt on their belly tis 
them who eat it.” Soon as they lay down, Ber Rabbit start to snore like 
he was ’sleep. Poor Ber Bookie sosleepy head, he soon fell fast asleep. Then 
Ber Rabbit take all the butter off his belly and put it on Ber Bookie’s 
own. When Ber Bookie awake, Ber Rabbit say, ‘“Ent I say you eat the 
butter, see here!’ Ber Bookie say, ‘‘No, I didn’t eat it.”” Ber Rabbit said, 
“Yes, you too like to lie.’’” He got a stick of wood and run Ber Bookie 

square home. 


1 Written by Informant 15. 
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Variant' 

A kaig of butter was given to Ber Bookie and Ber Rabbit. Ber Rabbit 
took the butter and hid it away. When he want to eat it, he will say, 
“Ha! I diner what these people want me to give their chillun name for.” 
He went and when he come, Ber Bookie ask him, ‘‘What the child name?” 

“It name Begin um.” .... ““Ha! I diner what these people want me to 
gi’ their chillun name for.’’ When he come, Ber Bookie ask him, ‘What 
the child name ?”’ “Half um.’’,... “Ha! I diner what these people 
want me to gi’ their chillun name for.’’ When he come, Ber Bookie say, 
“What the child name ?” “It name Finish um.’ It mean he finish 
eat the butter. Now it came to the time Ber Bookie said, ‘‘Let us go and 
eat the butter!’’ When they reach, wasn’t no butter. Ber Bookie ask Ber 
Rabbit where the butter was. He said, ‘‘I do not know.”’ Ber Bookie said, 
“Let us lie down and who the butter melt out it is them who eat it.” 
Ber Bookie went asleep and Ber Rabbit caught the place with fire where 
Ber Bookie were and when he awoke he find fire around him. At last 
he got out. 


Long Island. 


32. BER DEBIL AND BER RAT? 


One time a little boy an’ his fader went out shootin’ an’ fishin’. On 
de way in dey stopped to a cay, sen’ his boy asho’ to get a piece o’ fiah. 
When de boy reach whey he saw de smoke, he didn’t saw no one, but 
he took piece o’ fiah. Up comes de debil risin’, ax de boy what he doin’ 
heah ? He ax de boy whey is he fader? De boy tol’ him his fader down 
to de seasho’. He went down wid de boy to de seasho’. When de boy 
fader saw it was de debil, he went to shove de boat off f’om de beach, 
de debil ketch hol’ de jib stay of de boat an’ hol’ de boat to de sho’. 
He ax de man what he got in de boat ? De man tol’ him he got some fish. 
So de debil tol’ him to give him one of de fish. De man give him one. 
So when de man pass one to de debil, de debil say, ‘You better give me 
all.’’ So de debil take all de man fish. He ax de man what else he got in 
de bags in de boat? Man tol’ him he got some bird. So he tol’ de man 
to give him one of de bird. De man giv’ him one. So de debil tell him, 
“You better give me all.’’ So he took all de fish, all de bird, de boy, de 
man, de boat, an’ all, an’ put em into his own sack. An’ on his way home 
wid dem in de sack, he rested on de road an’ met his wife. His wife ax 
him whey he was? De debil tol’ he was gettin’ some fresh. De debil sent 
his wife home to set on de big pot. He goin’ to get some wood, leave de 
sack wid de man, boat, an’ all in de road. So ups come a horse an’ ax, 
“Who dis in dis sack ?’’ De man tell him de debil got him tie up in dis 


1 Written by Informant 13. 
2 Informant 16. 
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sack, mus’ tu’n him loose. Ber Horse tell him he can’t do dat ’cause 
de debil been out for him dese two weeks ago. Ber Cow come by, ax, 
“Who dis in dis sack ?’’ De man tell him it’s him, an’ de debil got him tie up 
dere, to tu’n him loose. Ber Cow tell him he cyant do it ’cause he on a 
trail hese’f to clear de debil. So Ber Rat come by. Ber Rat ax, ““Who 
dis in dis sack ?’”’ De man tol’ him tis him de debil got tie up in de sack, 
him and his boy and boat an’ all. He ax Ber Rat to tu’n him loose. So 
Rat say, ‘All right, I’ll tu’n you loose.”’ For he’s out for de debil dis long 
time, so dis a good time for him an’ de debil to have a tuzzle. Ber Rat 
got to work an’ he tun’ him loose. An’ took de man, boat an’ all back to 
de seasho’. When de debil come wid a load of wood, man, boy, an’ 
boat all gone. He speak to hese’f, say, ‘““Wonder who been here, move 
my bag wid all my fresh?” Ber Rat jump out, say, “It’s me tu’n dem 
loose.” When Ber Rat say so, de debil make for him. So when de debil make 
for him, Ber Rat say, ‘““Two hill never meet, but Ber Debil an’ Ber Rat 
meet today.”’ De rat den jump t’rough de debil bellie an’ come out 
trough his back. De debil say, “Yes, good as dat?’’ De rat jump 
t’rough his yeres (ears) an’ come out t’ough his head. An’ by passin’ t’rough 
de debil’s brains, kill him. De vind f’om de devil knock me here to tell 
you dat ol’ storee. 


33. THE CHANGED CALL} 


Now Ber Giant had a lot of fowls, and Ber Rabbit been stayin’ wid 
him. So he give Ber Rabbit de job of mindin’ dese fowls. Ber Rabbit 
in tendin’ to de aiggs an’ nes’, he used to go bore a hole into de aiggs, 
an’ suck dem out an’ set de aiggs back into de nes’. Now dis day Ber 
Rabbit time was up to go ’cross to de beach to his home. After Ber 
Rabbit gone, Ber Giant went around to dese hen nests to see how much 
aigg in each nest. When Ber Giant gone, all de aiggs was done suck. 
Now Ber Giant went down on de beach an’ hailed to his boy what was 
towin’ Ber Rabbit ’crosst an’ tol’ him to bring Ber Rabbit back. Now Ber 
Rabbit heard what Ber Giant say, but de boys didn’t hear it. De boys 
say, ‘“‘What’s dat Pa said ?”’ He said, ‘“‘Pa say, ‘For Gawd sake try get’ 
cross, gale comin’.’’’ He holler again, say, “Bring Ber Rabbit back!’’ 
De boys say, ‘“What das Pa say ?”’ — “For Gawd sake try get ’cross, 
de gale is down.’’ An’ I was standin’ on de bay at de time when de boat 
teach, an ’Ber Rabbit pitch out de boat wid sich a weight de vin’ fom 
him knock me here to tell you dat good ol’ story. An’ if you don’ believe 
me, you can ax de captain of de long boat. 


34. PLAYING DEAD: BLINDING THE WATCHER! 


Now Ber Boukee an’ Ber Nancy been livin’ togeder. Now dey get out 
0’ relish. So dey make up to boun’ Ber Nancy jaw an’ lay him out in de 


1 Informant 16. 
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baid. An’ he will go out in de yard wid his hand on his head an’ wid a 
loud cry say, ‘“‘Ber Nancy dead!’’ When he look, he see dem rabbits 
comin’, see deir long years (ears) t’rough de grass. All dem ol’ rabbits, 
some ain’t got a piece o’ tail. Dey all get inside de house now, commencin’ 
moanin’ round, say, ‘““Ber Nancy dead an’ gone!” De house gets full, 
One little rabbit come de las’ one. Dat little one look at de oder ones. 
Say, “Nancy ain’t dead. Ef Nancy dead, Nancy would a pu’ge.’! He 
dash out de do’. Ber Nancy spring up out de baid an’ Ber Boukee all two 
grab de stick, commence alickin’ down rabbit. 

Dey kill all ‘cep’ dey get to de oldes’ rabbit been in de place. He gone 
up de roof of de house, hol’ on dere. Rabbit say now, “‘Boukee, you know 
me fat!’’ He say, ‘“You go out de do’ now, you see dat pile ashes, you 
pile up neat’ me, so de fat wont waste.’’ (He got a scheme.) Now when Ber 
Boukee had enough totin’, Ber Rabbit tol’ him ‘Now look out, Boukee, 
I goin’ drop!” When he let go in de pile of ashes, he blin’ Ber Boukee, 
all de ashes go in Ber Boukeeeye, an’ when Ber Boukee done get de ashes 
out his eyes, Ber Rabbit done tu’n Spider an’ went under de bottle. 
An’ for de sorriness of Boukee knock me heah tonight to tell you dat 
good ol’ story. An’ ef you don’t believe me what I tell you, you can go 
‘sho’ here an’ ax de wireless man.? 

35 ROACH PLAYS SICK? 

Now you know one time all Ber Roach family died out, an’ Ber Roach 
went an’ stayed wid Ber Fowl. An’ every day Ber Fowl went out to 
prawg (to get something to eat), Ber Roach stayed home, played sick. 
Well one day more’n all, what Ber Roach done? He gone an’ gader up 
a lot o’ more roach. An’ made a dance in Ber Fowl own house. Get 
anoder roach to play de fiddle. Fowl] is not in, Fowl out workin’. De ol’ 
roach now pullin’ de fiddle fom way back sayin’ he got Fowl foolie. 
Ber Fowl comin’ in now at even’ time. Roach got long horn, lappin’ 
round one anoder, goin’ round slowly, call ’em slow drag. Ups come Ber 
Fowl arrive. When Ber Fowl look an’ see de dancin’ in de house an’ de 
flo’ set wid roach, Ber Fowl] flash in, an’ swallow dem two two. When de 
one dat playin’ de fiddle see Ber Fowl swallow dem dancin’ on de flo’, 
he faint off wid de fiddle in de hand. An’ f’om dat day to dis you fin’ 
Fowl will eat Roach. An’ de weight from de roach dat was playin’ de 
fiddle knock me here to tell you dat good ol’ story. An’ if you don’t be- 
lieve what I tell you, you can go asho’ here an’ ax Clarence Sims. 


1 Here the pattern incident of the tale sometimes called the Give-away is 
begun, but not carried through. Blinding the watcher is the incident generally 
given as the conclusion of Refugees in the Roof. See p. 494. 

2 There is a wireless station at Clarencetown. 

3 Informant 16. See MAFLS 13: 90 n. 2; MAFLS 17: 61—62, 260; 
Thomas, N. W. Anthrop. Rep. on Sierra Leone. Pt. III, Timne Grammar and 
Stories, 64—65. London, 1916. 
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36. BER RABBIT FIXES UP BER DUCK! 





A lot o’ girl was stayin’ up on de hill. Ber Duck an’ Ber Rabbit used 
to goes dere. Now de girls love Ber Duck more so dan dey does Ber 
Rabbit. Now when Ber Rabbit an’ Ber Duck went back, Ber Rabbit 
tol’ Ber Duck, he say, ““Ber Duck, I tell you somet’in’ what I will do. 
As you let me fix you up and dress you, de girls will even love you better 
dan dey do now.”’ Now Ber Rabbit gone an’ cut offall dem glossy feder Ber 
Duck had round he neck an’ put on ol’ free mason beaver an’ ol’ totsin? 
hat an’ take off Ber Duck shoes an’ put on a wampus [sandals]. Now 
dat night Ber Duck went up on de hill again to de girls, knocked on de 
do’. Say, ‘“Who’s dat ?”’ — “Me, Ber Duck. You don’ know me?” De 
girls say, “No.” Say, “I don’t know you. Who is you?” Say, “You don’t 
know de gentleman dat been here las’ night ?’’ De girls tol’ him, ‘“‘No.”’ 
He say, ‘I am de same man.” De girls say, ‘““You’ se Ber Duck?” Say, 
“Yes, I dress so vell you don’ know me.” So de girls ax Ber Rabbit if 
dis Ber Duck. So Ber Rabbit tell him yes, he fix him up like dat. An’ 
when I tu’n roun’ an’ see Ber Duck I couldn’ stop laughin’ tel I getsh 
you to tell you dis story. 


37. JACK FOOLS THE SAILORS AND DICK® 


Jack moder was dead. An’ some ’Merican sailors been in de city at 
de time, an’ jus’ when dey goin’ to pass by, Jack deah, an’ lay his moder 
on de wall, an’ wid a pan o’ aiggs settin’ close. Ups come dese ’Merican 
sailors come by, axin’ de ol’ lady how she sell aiggs? De ol’ lady didn’t 
make answer, so de sailors up hand an’ slap de ol’ woman off de wall. 
Jack come up now f’om de woods an’ sing out, ‘“You kill my poor Mamy!”’ 
De sailors all get scared, dey paid Jack so much money. Jack den took 
de money an’ went back in town an’ showin’ Dick de amount of money 
what he made off’n poor Mamy. Now Dick not knowin’ what scheme Jack 
work. Dick ax Jack ef he go home an’ kill his wife, ef he wil! make any 
money. Jack tol’ him yes, but still Jack did’n tell him how he get dat 
money for he Mamy.-So Dick went home an’ kill his wife, an’ put him in de 
wheelbarrow. Cut him up in de wheelbarrow an’ went t’rough de town 
hollerin’, ““Who want to buy dead people ?’’ He been all day wheelin’ 
dat dead body t’rough de town, an’ he hasn’t sell a pound of de meat, 
and he wind f’om Dick f’om not sellin’ any of de meat knock me here, 
to tell you how fool Dick was, wid dat ol’ story. 


38. SHARIN’ UP DE SINNERS AN’ DE RIGHTEOUS? 
Two mens go fishin’ one night an’ comin’ in dey didn’t share de fish 
on de bay, dey cyarried de fish in to de churchyard. An’ cyarrin’ de fish 
1 Informant 16. 
* Stetson. 
5 Informant 16. See MAFLS 13: 87 n. 1; JAFL, 34: 181. 
‘ Informant 16. See MAFLS 16: 68 n. 1. 
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in to de churchyard, his dropped at de gate. Late in de night de sexton 
when passin’ by de churchyard, not knowin’ dat dese two men been 
fishin’ an’ cyarrin’ de fish in to de churchyard, hear de two men sayin’, 
“Dis one fah me, dat one fah you!”” Now ups come de sexton goin’ to 
de pries’, wake de pries’ up tellin’ him, “De Lord an’ de debil in de 
churchyard sharin’ up de sinners an’ de righteous.’ De pries’ went wid 
de sexton goin’ down to de church. Bof of dem stop right at de church 
gate. De pries’ listen, sayin’, ““Dis one fah you, dis one fah me.’’ When 
dey done sharin’ de fish, one man say to de nex’ one, ‘““How ’bout dem 
two to de gate ?”’ De sexton t’ought he could ha’ run, but he didn’t beat 
de priest dat night. An’ de way de pries’ was goin’ home, he passed by 
me an’ de win’ fom him knock me here to tell you dat good ol’ story. 


39. THE TWO SWEETHEARTS! 


Dis man used to go sponging, leave his wife home. An’ he wife used 
to keep two oder mens, an’ bof of dem didn’t know ’bout one anoder. 
But de husban’ have foresight of what his wife doin’. Now befo’ de husban’ 
reach dere, de firs’ sweetheart went to de woman. An’ de man used to 
keep a big jar in his house. Time he get in, de veeman husban’ knock to 
de door. De man what been inside he went into de big jar an’ dodge. 
Whiles de man was inside talkin’ to his wife de nex’ sweetheart come, 
he t’ought de husban’ was gone on a trip. So he says when he meet de 
veeman husban’ he too struck. “I comin’ to ax you to len’ me de big 
jar.”’ De man say, “See de jar dere? Take it up ef you want to borrow 
it.’” He picked de jar up an’ when he got out on de bay, he put de jar 
down an’, not knowin’ dere was anoder man in de jar, he say, “You 
saved my life tonight.”’ De nex’ one into de jar said, ‘“You saved mine 
too.” 


40. HORNS FOR STICKS? 


Once was a time, 

A very good time, 

Monkey chew tobacco 

An’ he spit white lime. 

Coackroach jump from bank to bank 
Cross a tin quart er salt water 

An’ he never touch salt water. 


1 Informant 16. See MAFLS 16: 89 n. 1. 

2 Informant 16. See MAFLS 13: 103 n.1; Nassau, R. H. Where Animals 
Talk, 45. Boston, 1912; Claus, H. Die Wagogo, Baessler-Archiv, II, 53. 1911; 
Baissac, C. Le Folk-lore de L’Isle Maurice, 109—110. Paris 1888; FL X, 
285; Koch-Griinberg, T. Vom Roroima zum Orinoco, II, 138. Berlin, 1916; 
Bompas, C. H. Folk-lore of the Santal Parganas, CX XIII. London 1909. 
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All Ber Goat family was dead out, an’ he went stay wid Ber Dawg. 
Now dis day Ber Dawg an’ Ber Goat went out prawging, an’ he ketch 
in a squall of rain an’ dey stop in to Ber Wolf house. Now de water 
drippin’ out de goat beard, Ber Wolf get his fiddle, sing, 


Man fatty in he beard, 
Whey t’ink his side. 


Ber Wolf play so sweet Ber Goat got on de flo’ an’ danced. Ber Dawg 
tell Ber Wolf lend him de fiddle. Ber Wolf lend Ber Dawg de fiddle. Ber 
Dawg start a playin’, 

Who can’t run fas’ 
Go befo’ rig plan. 


Ber Goat didn’ understan’ Ber Dawg. He keep adancin’. So Ber Wolf 
come out de house an’ went in de kitchen an’ set on a big pot o’ water, 
hot de water, to kill Ber Goat. Dat time Ber Dawg say, “Ber Goat, 
you don’ know what Ber Wolf say ? 


Man fatty in he beard, 
Whey t’ink his side. 


Now you cyant run as fas’ as me. You mus’ go befo’ an’ rig plan. 
Go to de river an’ dig a hole into de san’ an’ bury up youse’f, jus’ left 
you two horn out.”” When Ber Wolf come in, he ax Ber Dawg whey 
is Ber Goat ? Ber Dawg tol’ him Ber Goat went outside. Ber Wolf didn’ 
stan’ an’ he fly at Ber Dawg, an’ Ber Dawg down fiddle an’ turn tail, 
Ber Wolf behin’ him. An’ Ber Dawg go out to de river an’ he didn’ meet 
Ber Goat half bury. An’ he took Ber Goat out, dig hole, bury Ber Goat, 
jus’ leave he horns out, an’ he jump in de river an’ swam across. By dat 
time Ber Wolf reach, Ber Dawg done cross de river, he turn round an’ 
he bark at Ber Wolf. So Ber Wolf say, “If I only had two little stick, 
I fling across an’ knock yer daid!’’ So Ber Dawg say, ‘“‘Look behin’, 
see two little stick stan’ up in de san’. Fling um at me den!” Ber Wolf 
did’n take no time, he turn right aroun’ an’ grab de two stick an’ fling 
‘em across. When Ber Goat see de water he holler. Ber Wolf say, ‘‘Lord, 
I had um an’ I los’ um!’’ An’ de weight Ber Wolf fall by miss Ber Goat 
knock me here to tell you dat good ol’ story. 


41. TAR BABY.! 


Me riddle me riddle 
Me randy oh. 


Once ’pon a time is a man used to go huntin’. An’ fah every time 
he shoot any creetures, no matter what sort o’ animal he is, dere 


1 Informant 16. 
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is a one laig man dey call Dumpy' will come take it. So dey couldn't 
cepdo (?intercept to) de man f’om taking de creeture. So dey made up 
to make a stashel in de shape of a woman and set him in de road whey dis 
one laig dumpy got to pass. An’ fix de stashel in a way ef he put han’ 
on him he can’t get away, he stick fas’. De nex’ day dis one laig dumpy 
pass by whey de stashel was. So when he saw him an’ look so pretty, 
he laugh. He ax de woman what he name? De woman gi’ him no answer 
He didn’t stan’, he up hand an’ he slap de woman. When he slap de 
woman he right han’ stick. He say, ‘Le’ me go! Me hand fasten dere.” 
He took de nex’ han’ an’ he slap ’em. Dat fasten’. He tol’ him to let him 
go. He two han’ fasten now, only one laig he standin’ on. Say, “Girl, le’ 
me go, betshyou I keep you!”’ He didn’ stan’ now, he kick um. He not 
on de groun’ now. He two han’ stickan’ he foot stick. When de people 
come who made de stashel, dey was so glad dey kick up so until de wind 
f’om dem knock me heah to tell you dat good ol’ story. Ef you don’ 
believe me, when you pass by de yard of forgetful, ax Bruce Cyar.” 


42. DIVING FOR BANANAS.® 


Me riddle me riddle 

Me randy oh 

Perhaps you can clear dis riddle. 
Monkey chew tobacco 

An’ he spit white lime. 


Now onct Ber Rabby an’ Ber Boukee was travellin’ togeder. Each one 
travellin’ apart f’om one anoder. Ber Boukee he butt [ ? b’ought, brought] 
up to a ripe bunch o’ bananas. He pick off two an’ eat it an’ he put de 
skin in his pawket. So when he butt up to Ber Rabby, Ber Rabby ax 
him, say, ‘“Boukee, you get ripe bananas.’”’ He say, “Ah, Broder, you 


1 For one leg duppy or one foot dup who is, as George Strong of Long Is- 
land described, ‘‘a speerit, ghos’,’’ see MAFLS 13: 142 n. 2. 

Strong had sailed the north coast of Hayti and knew about the soucou- 
yan — “‘witchcraf’, woodoo, natural people, dey flies in de night.’ Off 
Hayti, ‘“‘you put a lot o’ salt on your deck. Dey aint agoin’ to light on your 
deck wid salt. Haulin’ teckle I see dem myself — ball of fire.” 

Between these foreign soucouyan and the Island ‘“‘hag’’ Strong distin- 
guished. ‘‘Hag don’t fly, dey suck de blood f’om you. Shed de skin, put it 
in corner. Speak to de skin: ‘Skinny, Skinny, you know me?’ If you put 
pepper in de skin, cyant touch de skin. Dey caught one once, put in a tar 
barrel, burn him up.’’ (See MAFLS 13: 41 n. 1). 

Strong also knew about the magical or fetich stick of Hayti, coco ma- 
caque “das a stick dey sells inHayti, walks by itself, you can send it into 
somebody’s house. If I hit you wid dat stick, wouldn’ live to see de mornin’.” 

2 “Coal black man,’’ now living in Nassau. 

3 Informant 17. See MAFLS 13: 106 n. 1. 
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don’ know what I been t’rough to get dis banana.’’ — “Well, show me 
whey you get dis banana.” He say, “‘All right, you wait here til I come 
back an’ den I’ll show you whey I get it.’’ He gone an’ he cut de bunch 
o’ banana an’ he hang it up ower a vwell. An’ he come an’ cyarry Ber 
Rabby, he didn’ show him de bunch what hang up on top, he show him 
de shadder down in de vwell. “Ah, Broder, dose look pretty down dere.” 
An’ Boukee show him how he has to dive, das how he get dem. All two 
was goin’ to dive now. Every time Ber Boukee go down, Ber Rabby stand 
up an’ pull off one ripe one an’ wait til Ber Boukee come up from divin’. 
He say, ‘‘See, Iget mine!’’ Boukee say, “You get yours. I ain’t get none.” 
He keep on makin’ Ber Boukee dive, he done eat de whole bunch o’ 
bananas. Bookie ain’t got none. Fas’ Rabby eat de banana, he t’row de 
skin one side. He say, “See, every time I go down, I eat mine, see de pile 
o’ skin dere!’’ Now Rabby an’ Ber Boukee ketch afightin’. Now de 
bunch o’ bananas wha’ Ber Rabby steal belongs to a man. An’ he hear a 
man sayin’, “‘I wonder who cyarry ma bunch o’ bananas.”’ An’ Ber Boukee 
say, “See, Ber Rabby what t’ief you’ banana.”’ An’ de dash Ber Rabby 
dash pas’ me knock me down an’ cause me to come here tonight tell you 
dat good ol’ story. 


43. MR. RAINY DAY:! OVER THE INDIANS’ MINE!. 


Is a man used to go out work, an’ all de money he brings at home he 
tell his wife mus’ put up for Mr. Rainy Day. Now de woman not knowin’ 
is fah hard time when dey cyan’t get notin’ to eat dey have money to 
spen’. Now dis day de man went out again. Ups come an ol’ gentleman, 
ax de lady ef he have anyt’ing to eat ? De lady tell him dey haven’t got 
anything at all to eat, but some money he husban’ gi’e her to put for 
Mr. Rainy Day. De man say, “I’se Mr. Rainy Day now.’”’ De woman 
didn’t know no better. She went an’ take de whole sack of money an; 
give it to de man. De man took de money an’ went about his business. 
When de husban’ come in, he ax his wife give him de money he tell her 
put up for Mr. Rainy Day, le’ him count it, see how much it is. De 
woman tell her husban den, “Mr. Rainy Day been here today an’ I give 
him de bag.”’ De man den turn tail behin’ Mr. Rainy Day. De woman den 
pick up an ol’ table out de house, travellin’ now behin‘ her husban’ to 
fin’ de man she give de money to. Dey travel all dat day tel dey come 
to a big tree, an’ dey stop dere. Dey vwent up in de tree. Dat night up 
in de tree dey heard a crowd of Indian comin ’to de tree. When dey got 
to dis tree dey stop. For a while after dat one Indian say, ‘“Hun! I smell 
turkey up in dis tree.’’ (Dat mean stranger nation.) De head Indian say, 
“Go ahead set on de pot, an’ vwhen you finish will see "bout dat.” 


‘ Informant 16, See MAFLS 13: 93—94; MAFLS 15: 194 n. 3; Southern 
Workman, XXVIII, 231 — 232. 


See MAFLS 13: 92 n. 2; MAFLS15: 1. 1; JAFL 34: 160—1, 204—7. 
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After a while, de table de woman had in her back, she say, ‘““Husban’, 
I tired keep dis table up.” Husban’ tol’ der, ‘‘Let go de table den,” 
Down come de table, an’ de Injun all rush off f’om de tree. Little while 
dey come back to de tree again. So when it comin’ to daylight, de 
woman say, “Me husban’, I tired holdin’ dis chain.’’ Husban’ say, 
“Turn loose de chain, ef you want to.’”’ He turn loose de chain. Now 
all de Indian run, ’cep’ one. It come to daylight de woman star’ to singin’, 
De Indian want to ketch dis sing. De woman tol’ him if he let him clip 
piece of his tongue off he will sing ’zactly like her. He went up to de 
woman, an’ de woman took de scissors an’ clipped de en’ of his tongue 
off. In clippin’ de en’ of his tongue off, he start br-r-r-! He run in de bush, 
an’ he cause de balance dat went in de bush to run furder. 

Under dat tree was a mine, something like privateers, whey dey keep 
de money. De woman went into de place an’ took out as much money as 
him an’ her husban’ could carry home. After dey finish, dey went back 
de nex’ day wid two horses and get dem load’. Dis man sent to his broder 
to borrow his peck tub. De broder ax de bearer what his nex’ broder 
goin’ to do wid his peck tub? De bearer tol’ him what he going to do. 
Befo’ he sent de peck tub, he went an’ put some tallow on de bottom of 
de peck tub, dat when dis peck tub come back to him, he’ll see ’zactly 
what dey was usin’ it fur. When de peck tub went back, it was a half 
a dollar stick on to de peck tub bottom. A couple of weeks after, dese 
Indians come about in town enquirin’ dat dey loose so much money out 
of de mine. Dis man who len’ de peck tub notify de Indian, direc’ him 
to de man house who got de money. De Indian den went back to de man 
place and stay til dat night. Took a piece o’ chalk an’ went an’ mark ten on 
de house do’. Vwhen he come de nex’ night wid his troop dat he’ll know 
de direc’ house to gotoin dat city. Upcomes de servant, de bearer what de 
man sent for de peck tub, find dat de Indian mark ten on dis man house 
do’, de bearer went an’ took a piece o’ chalk an’ mark ten on eve’y house 
do’ dat ben in dat block. When de Indian come de nex’ night, he didn’t 
know what houses to go to, all house look alike. So he had to put it off, 
an’ went back. De nex’ day he come back again, an’ ax him ef he could 
sell some oil for him. De man tol’ him yes, sell oil for him. When he 
went, he bring twelve head of horses wid dese big jar on de horse. He set 
dem down in de man yard, and each jar had a man in it. De servant went 
an’ set on a big boiler. Dat night, de servant went f’om one jar to de oder 
an’ scal’ eve’y man to deat’. An’ when de Indian get up twelve o’clock dat 
night, an’ went ter eachjar an’ call, ‘‘Are you ready ?”’ no answer. He got 
on his horse an’ made his escape. Nex’ mornin’ de servant tol’ what de 
Indians was after. An’ when de man went to de jar, he found a dead man 
inside. De man den took what money he had an’ divide it in half for de 
servant, for his (her) smartness. An’ de gladness f’om de servant she 
knock up to me, an ’de wind f’om her knock me here to tell you dat jolly 
good story. 
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44. INSIDE THE SHARK.! 


I was on a ship name de — . Passin’ jus’ goin’ to Europe. We have 
three hundred passengers on board. I was de bosun on board. De way 
we goin’ in de Atlantic Ocean. About seven o’clock Captain tell passengers 
gale expectin’ "bout eight. One passenger ol’ lady name’ Asperet. She 
said she want ter know what is de gale. She sit on deck. Water wash on 
deck. She wash her ower board. Nex’ mornin’ Captain look an’ said, 
“Come an’ see how many passengers are missin’.’’ Said, ‘‘One missin’.”’ 
Stay fifteen days in Southampton, England. On de way returnin’ back 
we hook a shark. De captain said to me, ‘Get piece of dat shark fah 
supper.’’ Whiles I was cuttin’, I had some sailors on deck doin’ some work. 
I said, ‘‘Len’ me yer knife.’ I start ter cut. I heard, ‘““Be careful how you 
cuttin’.’’ I run. Captain said, ‘“What do you run fo’, bosun?”’ I said, 
“Somet’in’ is wrong.’’ Said, ‘‘Keep on cuttin’.’’ Whiles I cuttin’, de ol’ 
woman says, ‘““You don’ know I am heah ?”’ Den I said, “I don’ know no 
one was’n heah because dis was a fish.’’ Den she said to me, ‘Heh! Be 
careful! I’m here.’”” When I look inside, I see de woman was settin’ 
on a chair. Have a tray of peanuts an’ ripe bananas an’ a demijohn of 
rum, was sellin’ inside a bar room. Den she said, ‘“Drink, my boys! Don’t 
get drunk.’’ Then she said, ‘“Who is de bosun on board ?”’— “‘Whois you ?”’ 
She said, “Drink, you could get drunk, but don’t behave unruly.” 


45. ALIVE BY THE POWER OF GOD.! 


Once I was on board a fishin’ schooner, de Halifax. We was out fah 
t’ree mont’s. We was coinin’ fish fah market. After our t’ree mont’s 
was up, we would leave for market. We had nine days to market. Mahster 
came aboard. Said, ‘‘What was yer cargo ?’”’ —‘‘A load of cong fish.’’ De 
people come long ter buy fish. We open our hatches, look down below in 
ice box, we meet ev’y fish was alive. Sode Captain ax me, ‘‘George, what 
de matter ?”” Said to me, ‘‘George, dey all fish alive down below heah ?” 
I says, ‘Yes, sir.’”—‘‘Deres men was on board was coinin’ fish.”’ I said, 
“Well, we had men aboard coinin’ fish, dey could come alive jus’ as well 
by de power of God.” He said, ‘‘Youse a smart fellow, aint it?’’ I said 
I wasn’ smart, but I jus’ usin’ my moder’s wit. 


46. SANDFLY AND MOSQUITO, SAILORS.” 


I get up one mawnin’, I come out heah on de wharf. Ven I listen 
I hear, ‘“Hip oh heeda!” San’ fly an’ Mosquito pullin’ nor’wes’ pint to 
Inagua. 


1 Informant 18, 
2 Informant 18. See MAFLS 16: 98—99. 


Bg 
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47. BUG IN WAISTCOAT AND BEAVER.! 

T’ree days comin’ an’ de steamer couldn’ go ahead. Ven I look up 
foreward, I see a bug got on wais’coat an’ beaver. Had to tek a ten pound 
sledge ter kill him. Ven he crack, de captain run off de bridge an’ holler, 
“Who fiah off revolver on board de ship?” 


48. FLEA, STREET CAR DRIVER.” 

One time I went to New Orleans I see a street car was comin’. I hail 
de street car an’ when I reach de place whey I was goin’ I didn’ see de 
driver at de time. So afterwurd, de driver say, ‘Pay off!’’ An’ whatcher 
t’ink it was? It was a flea was de driver, an’ I was dat so struck when 
I saw de fleas was de driver I fall down an’ struck my head. I pitched 
t’rough de glass. I fall down an’ break my mout’ an’I never cut, an’ dere 


was no blood. 


49. VERY SWIFT.’ 

Oncet I sail on a ship from Nassau to Inagua. Den I was up on de 
smoke stack cleanin’ some brass, an’ de fireman strike up de smoke, 
an’ I was dat so struck I fall down in dee furnace. An’ when de fireman 
shook his sledge bar in de furnace, I said, ‘Oh, Lawd, don’t shook me!”’ 
When I came out de furnace, say, “Do you get hurt?” I said, “No, 
on’y my shirt is tear; but I haven’t get hurt.” So he went to de captain 
an’ tol’ de captain what he see happen and de captain said, “Joe, well, 
boy, how did you fall in de furnace an’ you didn’ get burn’ ?’’ — “I was 
very swif’, so I didn’ get burn’.’”’ 


50. PROLIFIC.” 
Oncet we leave Inagua wid a load of sheep an’ goats an’ we close’ 
up de hatch. None of dem didn’ have a kid. An’ when we reachin’ Nassau, 
when we open de hatch, all of dee goat an’ sheep have young ones. 


51. SILLY MAN.” 


One time I was goin’ over a hill I meet a frien’ of mine an’ we jump 
over a little. He went down in a hole. An’ de hol’ was dark. When I get 
to de hol’, I said, ‘““My frien’, you’ se down!”’ He said, ‘‘Yes.’’ I say, 
“How mus’ I get down?’’ He said, “Come right on down, Charlie.” 
So I ’mediately got down in de hof’. I hol’ up mah two han’ an’ I stretch 
my two feet. I was tryin’ to get down. I let go myself, an’ I strike my 
side. All my frien’ bus’ out an’ laugh. Say, “Oh, look at dat silly man!” 
Say, “He take foolish advice an’ get his side bus’ up.” 


1 Informant 18. 
2 Informant 21. 
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52. LAWD, ILE!! 


One time dere was a dawg very like ter t’ief, an’ de dawg find some 
fish one day, he put it into a pot wid some hot oil, an’ when de man back 
tu’n, de dawg shub his head into de pot until all his eyes was in. When de 
heat of de oil strike de dawg, de dawg holler out, ‘‘Lawd, ile! Lawd, ile!” 


53. BETRAYED BY PEASE WATER.” 

I hear onct ol’ man was caught. He only had one white suit. He 
had not’in’ ter eat. Ev’ry time he go to der house, dis ladee offer him 
dinner. He say his belly full. One day he went in. She was boilin’ some 
pease. He had on a derby, he had a little butt o’ cigarette, sayin’ he goin’ 
ter get a light. Full up he derby wid de pease. An’ de lady happen ter 
come out at de time, an’ he had ter put on he hat. She said, ‘“Oh my, it’s 
rather cool, an’ you sweatin’ like dis.” (Dat de pease water runnin’ down). 
Ven she pull off he hat, he didn’ have a grain on he head. F’om dat day 
he tu’n a preacher right away. 


54. RABBIT MAKES BOUKEE HIS HORSE.? 
Once was a time 
Was a wery good time 
Monkey chew terbacco 
An’ spit white lime. 


Ber Rabby was engage’. Ber Boukee was his broder. So he said, 
“Broder, Iam engage’ ter marry an’ I wantcher to go ter see my intended.” 
De firs’ night he went he get in love wid de girl. So Ber Rabby didn’ see 
not’in’. De two of dem went home. Nex’ night dey started to go again. 
Ber Rabby take wid a bad pain in he bellee. He said, ‘‘Ber Boukee, man, 
carry me far as de gate.”’ After he get on he back, he said, ““Man, I could 
fall down. Put on a small piece o’ rope an’ put it in yer mou’ so I could 
keep myself up on.” (He tol’ de gyirl dat dat was his fader cyart horse.) 
Den he ax fah a small piece 0’ switch ter hol’ in he han’ make him feel 
good. At dat time Bo couldn’ fin’ no small piece o’ switch, he got a good 
piece o’' wood. After dey got to de gate, he say, ‘“‘Jump off now!” Ber 
Rabby say, ‘‘No, man! Cyarry me inside de gate.’ Ven he get inside, 
he couldn’ stop. Ber Rabby, he broke off, runnin’ up side de house. After 
dat he hail de gyirl an’ tell her, ‘‘See here, I tell yer dis was my fader ol’ 
cyart horse.’’ An de dash Ber Boukee make f’om deah, he met me on de 
road wid a pail o’ water an’ he knock me down an’ I hail him an’ he 
said, ‘‘All in de play.” 


1 Informant 21. 
* Informant 18. See MAFLS 13: 46. 
Informant 19. See MAFILS 13: 30 n. 1; MAFLS 16: 53 n. 2; MAFLS 
15:66 n. 1; also JAFL 9: 195—196; MAFLS 8: 277, 357; JAFL 35: 265— 
266; MAFLS 17: 5—6, 235. 
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55. TROUBLE, BER ELEPHAN’, TROUBLE!! 


Ber Rabby an’ Ber Elephan’. Dey was talkin’ one day ‘bout trouble. 
Ber Elephan’ say, ‘‘Oh I aint scared of trouble, I’m a big man.” Walk 
until he get ter some grass. Ven he get to dese grass, Ber Rabby say, 
“Ber Elephan’, man, le’ take a little res’! Ber Elephan’ say, “All right.” 
When Ber Elephan’ went asleep, Ber Rabby went all ’roun’ an’ light 
de grass. Ven he done light de grass, he holler ter Ber Elephan’, say, 
“Trouble, Ber Elephan’, trouble!’’ When Ber Elephan’ wake, he couldn’ 
do not’in’ else but run out er trouble. Den he said ter Ber Rabby, “Vere 
you an’ me meet grass never grow!” 


56. PAY FOR THE GUINEA HEN: REFUGEES IN THE ROOF.” 


De ol’ lady an’ de guinea hen. Ber Boukee had a guinea hen. De ol’ 
lady had a dozen head o’ cows. One day Ber Boukee give dis hen to 
Ber Rabby. So he take it an’ give it to dis ol’ lady, an’ de ol’ lady cook de 
hen. Bout twelve o’clock dat day Ber Rabby come out, say, “I wan’ me 
guinea hen.” So she say, ““How you could wan’ de hen an’ yer done gi’ 
it to me?” So he said, ‘‘Don’ tell me not’in’! You eider gi’ me de guinea 
hen or gi’ me one of dem cow.”’ So de ol’ lady say, “‘Befo’ you make any 
talk, you mus’ take two head (of de cows).’’ So he take dem an’ went home 
wid dem. Four o’clock dat evenin’ he come back again. He said, ‘‘Dat 
aint no satisfaction, give me two more.” So de ol ’lady say she can’t 
give him all de cows like dat. He said he eider give dem or die. So she 
tell him, ‘All right, take de two!’’ De nex’ day he came back again. 
He say, “Well, you got to give me t’ree dis time.’”” — “Well, you mus’ 
take it; but don’ come back.’’ He gonehome an’ heleave dem wid de 
chil’ren. Nex’ mornin’ he came back fah four, leave one more deah. 
De ol’ lady start acryin’. He said, “Cry! but ahm comin’ back.’’ So 
Ber Lion was passin’. He ax de ol’ lady what she cryin’ about. She said 
she had twelve head o’ cow an’ Ber Rabby give her one guinea hen an’ he 
make her give him all de cows, only one more left. So he cower him all upin 
de cow’s skin an’ cyarry him out an’ leave him dere. When he come dat 
night, about six o’clock, he bring he little son John wid him. He leave 
his wife home dancin’ an’ de chil’ren singin’, 


Trouble don’ live to my door mout’. 


Dat time Ber Boukee jump Ber Tyger. After get down de road, 
John say, “Fader dis cow eye look too bright fah cow.” So he say, 
“Hush yer mout’, son, come long wid de t’ing.’’ After dat Ber Tyger 
shake out dis skin an’ he started in de middle of de road. Ber Rabby 
an’ his son run. He gone hide behin’ one box. He ax his son, “John, 


1 Informant 20. See MAFLS 16: 59 n. 2; JAFL 35: 272. 
2 Informant 20. See MAFLS 17: 8—9, 236—237. 
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yer see me?’’ De boy say, “Yes.” Pa say, “I don’t want nobody ter 
say dey see me.” Dat time Ber Tyger was goin’ up to de house. So 
Ber Boukee run home an’ tell he wife mus’ take roof. Den Ber Boukee 
get deah an’ meet all of dem in de roof of de house. Dey all was hangin’ 
up on de rafters, jus’ hangin’ wid de foot down. So one of de chil’ say, 
“Pa, cyan’ hol’ out no longer.” So he say, “If you drop, you drop. You 
see who down dere ?’’ De little girl drop an’ Ber Tyger eat her. De oldes’ 
daughter say, ‘‘Pa, you know dis plague o’ rheumatic in mah arm.”’ So 
he said, “I got not’in’ ter say to it. You didn’ say so when yer eatin’ dat 
ol’ woman cow, keepin’ yer belly full.’’ De wife made answer,’ Mah 
husban’, I cyan’ hol’ out no longer.” He said, “‘I was lovin’ yer once, but 
not now.” After dat was only he an’ one hangin’. So he tell Ber Tyger, 
“You know dis is a werry big man. Get a barrel of white lime, so when 
I drop yer could ketch de oil.’’ So Ber Tyger gone an’ get de lime an’ 
put it under him. An’ when he lan’ off f’om de roof of de house he take 
him two han’ful of lime an’ rub it in Ber Tyger eyes. Ber Rabby tu’n 
Ber Tyger head in de barrel of lime an’ dat kill him right deah. An’ he 
cut open his bellee, an’ let out all his chil’ren an’ he say, 


E bo ben 
My story is en’. 


57. CAT PLAYS SICK WITH DOG.! 


One time a cyat an’ a dawg was stayin’ togeder. De cyat was playin’ 
sick wid de dawg. De dawg say, “‘Cyat, how you feelin’ ?’’ He say, “‘Oh, 
Dawg, I’m still feelin’ sick.’’ Dis dawg had a tin of butter an’ dis cyat 
wa’ tryin’ ter get at dis butter. An’ when de dawg ba’k to him de cyat went 
to de roof of de house, an’ he went to de kettle and shub his head in an’ 
star’ ter eat de butter. An’ one of de dawg frien’ call de dawg. Say, ““My 
frien’, how is dis cyat dat was sick!’’ An’ when de dawg came, he said, 
“Oh, Cyat, you playin’ sick, you not sick, you make me wo’k nine long 
months an’ you wusn’ sick.”’ An’ so come Cyat an’ Dawg can’t agree today 
an’ every time de cyat see de dawg, de cyat have ter raise up her tail an’ 
say fyuh! 


58. GOING TO HEAVEN.” 


Onct Ber Man went under a tree an’ he look up an’ say, ‘‘Lawd, I want 
ter get ter Heaven widout dyin’.”” — “‘Yes, John.’’ Was two man in dis 
tree talkin’ ter John. Dey tol’ him, “(Come back termorrer "bout twelve 
o’clock.’’ Nex’ day he wen’ back. He look up, he say, ““Lawd!’’ Dem two 


fellahs say, ‘“Yes, John.’’ Say, “I come.” Say, ‘‘All right.’”” Dey lower 
1 Informant 21. See JAFL 35: 279. 
* Informant 20. See JAFL 35: 294. 
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down a hemp rope wid a slippery nyoose. Say, ‘John, put dat round yer 
neck.’’ An’ dem two fellahs start apullin’. Ven dey start, say,‘‘Easy, 
Lawd!”’ Vendey didset fahtrue, he look up, say, ‘“Lawd, dontcher know all 
dings ?’’ De two fellahs say, ‘“Yes, John.” Say, ‘““Yes. Well you be know 
dis rope is chockin’ me.’’ An’ he know he couldn’ go ter Heaven widout 
dyin’. 


59. BIG AS THE HILLS OF SCOTLAND.! 


Dere was a baker name’ Macdonell. Dere wastwo of dem chu’ch people 
dey got aquarrelin’. So one call’ de oder one a liar. So dey was takin’ to de 
chu’ch priest ter decide it. So de priest tell him, ‘““‘Whenever you broder 
tell you a liar, you mus’ call him a liar, you mus’ jus’ whistle.’’ So Sunday 
dey went to church, an’ de pries’ take his tex’ from de five loaves of 
bread feed de multitude. He say, ‘“My dear friends, one of dose loaves 
of bread in dose days was as big as de hills of Scotland.’’ De baker sittin’ 
down deah whistle. De pries’ ax ,““Who is down dere dat call me a liar ?” 

“Me, Macdonell, baker. I like’ to see de size oven dat bake dem loaves 
of bread as big as de hills of Scotland.”’ 


1 Informant 22. 
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SPIRITUALS FROM THE ‘‘AMERICAN” COLONY OF SAMANA 
BAY, SANTO DOMINGO. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


In 1824, Boyer, the first president of the Haytian Republic, organized 
an emigration of about two hundred negroes from the United States 
to the east coast of the Republic, at Samana Bay, that magnificent 
waterway sailed into by Columbus on his first voyage. To each of the 
Negro immigrants or rather, I presume, to each household head, were 
allotted five carreaux of land, mostly at Santa Barbara and Santa Clara 
or Clara. These immigrants were freedmen, many from Pennsylvania, 
some from Kentucky, one family at least from Charleston, South 
Carolina. Their descendants today still speak English or rather Ameri- 
can,i.e., they speak the dialect of the Southern negro rather than of the 
British West Indian, and although the Island name for the colonists is 
Combeltieu (Converti), the Converts, they have remained, in part at least, 
Protestants, Wesleyan Methodists. They refer to themselves as ‘‘Ameri- 
cans."’ They speak English, but they also speak the French dialect of 
the Haytian negro and the Spanish of the Santo Domingan. — In 1844, 
we may recall, the eastern half of the island was lost to the Republic of 
Hayti and became the Spanish Republic of Santo Domingo. 

What of the folklore of these immigrants? Have they retained any 
riddles or tales of their American Southern forebears? The riddles and 
tales I recorded during a brief visit in March, 1927, whether in English 
or in French dialect, were of the West Indian stock, not from the South. 
My best story teller was one Israel Boyer, aged twenty-five, whose great- 
grandmother came from Philadelphia in the migration and married 
a Haytian fronr the beginning, I got the impression, there was con- 
siderable intermarriage with the Islanders. (The ‘“American”’ grandmother 
of Israel, Julia Barrett,' likewise married a Haytian, a Dishmey). 
Israel was an out and out West Indian story-teller. Possibly in the 
older generation of the ‘‘Americans’’ some American lore may be remem- 
bered, but the old men I met either could not or would not tell it. At any 
rate, they have certainly not passed on anything — with one exception, 
the spiritual, or ‘‘anthum.” The fact that ““anthums’’ are sung at the 
night time weddings and on moonlit nights at parties for ‘‘pealing’”’ 


‘The ‘‘American’’ names retained by ‘‘American’’ descendants today 
are: Miller (Danny, Tommy, Hilton); Kelly (Eli, Jacob, Daniel, Jeremiah); 
Johnson (Sammy, Matthew, Elijah, Janie, Martha, Abraham); Shepherd 
Annie, Sarah, Daniel, Jimmie); Barrett (Enos, John); Vanderhoste (Willie, 
Emma, Peter); King (Peter, Matthew, John, Jimmie). 
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(husking) corn (sheshé), and not in chapel, indicates, indirectly a survival 
character. The chapelis British Wesleyan, andthe minister who lives at 
Santa Barbara and who conducted the service at Clara the Sunday 
morning we went there together, was an Honduran fresh from a service 
of ten years in Inagua. Of ‘‘anthums,” either at Inagua or in Santo 
Domingo, he knew nothing, in fact had never heard of them, and when 
at my request his missionary congregation at Clara sang us some “‘an- 
thums,”’ he was a much surprised man. The unusual self-consciousness of 
the congregation as they sang their ‘“‘anthums’’ complemented the sur- 
prise of their minister and bore witness to the statement that anthums 
were never sung in chapel. I for one enjoyed the morning’s innovation. 
Outside the open windows the pigs were rooting and the cocoanut palms 
crackling in the smart breeze off the blue bay as the somewhat shame- 
faced girls and their more complacent elders sang to their American 
visitor and to the minister who had finished preaching in an accent 
foreign to us all, the following “‘anthums.”’ 


I. 
We all surround the words of Heaven 
Glory to God, glory to God. 
Go along, go along, an’ let us go. 
You pray for me, and I'll pray for you, 
That is the way the Christian do. 


2. 
Roll, Jordan, roll 
I want to go to Heaven when I die. 
My Lord, I wish I was in Paradise 
To hear Jordan roll. 
My sister' gone to de tree of life 
To hear Jordan roll. 
My auntie gone to Paradise 
To hear Jordan roll. 
I want to go to Heaven when I die. 
My Lord, I wish I was in Paradise 
To hear Jordan roll. 


3. 
De talles’ tree in Paradise 
The Christian call de tree of life. 
I hope de trumpet blow me home 
To de new Jerusalam. 


1 Repeat for neighbor, broder, mother, father. 
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Blow an’ blow little longer 

To de new Jerusalam. 

I hope de trumpet blow me home 
To de new Jerusalam. 


The wicked Jews betrayed our Lord 
For thirty pieces of silver. 

I was in that mornin’, 

I was in that mornin’, 

The last trumpet sound, 

I was in that mornin’. 

He was crucified, 

He was dead an’ buried 

Fer thirty pieces of silver. 

I was in that mornin’, 

I was in that mornin’, 

The last trumpet sound, 

I was in that mornin’. 

They wrapped him in de white linen 
And buried in the sapulchre. 

I was in that mornin’, 

I was in that mornin’, 

The last trumpet sound, 

I was in that mornin’. 


4. 
Brother Moses smote the water 
To bring de chil’ren ower. 
Eh, classmate, ain’t you glad 
When de Lord give his command. 
Eh, leader, ain’t you glad 
To see de house on fire. 
Eh, auntie, ain’t you glad 
To see those chil’ren over. 


5- 
Cryin’ yea, yea, yea, yea, Lord 
For de winter morn, cryin’ hallelu. 
Come on deir leader let us go 
To join wid dose dat gone before 
For de winter morn cryin’ hallelu. 


See Peter, see Peter, 
Yea Lord. 
See Peter leadin’ de chil’ren. 
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Chil’ren ought to been dere 
Eleven panagates'! settin’ 
An’ on de water. 


See Moses acrossin’ dem over. 
Vea Lord. 


For de winter morn cryin’ hallelu. 


Chil’ren ought to been dere 
See Moses aleadin’ de chil’ren. 
Yea Lord. 


For de winter morn cryin’ hallelu. 


See Moses asmootin’ de water 


For de winter morn cryin’ hallelu. 


6. 
Father Abraham, 
Father Abraham, 
I wants to go to Heaven 
To my father Abraham. 
This is not my kingdom, Lord, 
This is not my kingdom, Lord, 
This is not my kingdom, Lord, 
I wants to go to Heaven. 
To my father Abraham. 


I am climbing Jacob’s ladder, 
I am climbing high an’ higher. 
This is not my kingdom, Lord. 
This is not my kingdom, Lord. 
This is not my kingdom, Lord. 
Cry heah good Lord. 


1 Meaning unknown. 
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TALES AND RIDDLES COLLECTED IN PHILADELPHIA 


By ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET. 


This collection of tales and riddles was made among negroes in 
Philadelphia during the early part of 1923. The tales come from individuals 
of various types, including laborers, students, and professional men; the 
riddles, from boys and girls in the seventh grade of Edwin M. Stanton 
Public School. Other riddles or conundrums were collected, but are not 
given here as smacking of the “‘riddle book.’’ Excepting the tales of 
Harold Brown from Norfolk, Virginia (Informant 18), but few tales were 
recorded in dialect. As these are variants of Brown’s tales or of tales 
repeatedly recorded elsewhere, it has seemed best to summarize most of 
them. 


List OF INFORMANTS. 


1. Luther Lamont. Aged about 26. Born in Kingston, Jamaica. 
Student. 

. John Lawson. Aged about 26. Born in Jamaica. Student. 

. Ernest Butler. Aged 16. Born in Atlanta, Georgia. In Philadelphia 
about eight years. Schoolboy. 

4. Chester Arthur Scott. Aged about 35. Born in Alabama, but 
raised in Pennsylvania chiefly. Student. 

. James Perrin. Aged about 55. Born in North Carolina, but has 
lived most of his life in New York and Philadelphia. Barber. 

6. Mr. Samuel Shackleford. Aged about 50. Born and raised in Ala- 
bama but has lived a number of years in the North. 

7. Essia Caesar. Aged 14. Born in Florida. In Philadelphia about five 
years. Schoolboy. 

8. Frank Ward. Aged 14. Born in Georgia. In Philadelphia about ten 

years. Schoolboy. 

9. Dennis McKinney. Aged 60. Born and raised in New York State. 
Janitor. 

- Russell Branson. Aged 33. Born and raised in Philadelphia. 
School teacher. 

Ir. Mr. Parker. Aged about 40. Raised in North Carolina. 

. Elwood Hubbard. Aged about 21. Born in Philadelphia. Porter. 

13. Theodore R. Penney. Aged 40. Born and raised in South. 

14. Charles Sandidge. Aged 60. Born in Virginia. 

15. Edward Brooks. Aged 25. 

16. Mrs. Emma Bayless. Aged about 50. Raised in Virginia. 

17. Earle L. Huff. Aged 34. Raised in Philadelphia. 

3. Harold Brown. Aged 15. Born in Norfolk, Va. 
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44. 
List OF TALEs. 45- 
. Rabbit Makes Buzzard His Riding-horse: Watcher Tricked. 40. 
. Tar Baby. 47: 
. Variant (Tar Taby): In the Well. 48. 
. Scary Rabbits. 49. 
. False Message: Mock Plea. 5°. 
. Insult Midstream. SI. 
. Ugliest Man. 52. 
. Shut up in the Pot. 53: 
. Why Billy Goat Smells. 54- 
. Why Rabbit Has a Short Tail. 55- 
. Why Greyhound’s Sides are Small. 
. Underground and Overground. 4 
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44. Busted my Gall. 

45. The Mirror Cracks. 

46. Changing to Mule. 

47. Big Fear and Little Fear. 

48. Variant (Big Fear and Little Fear): What Paul Said. 
49. Jumping into Heaven. 

50. Negro in Hell. 

51. On the Deer’s Back. 

52. Gone to Glory. . 
53. Come Back Yonder. 

54. Gabriel Blows His Horn. 

55. Going to Heaven without Dying. 


I. RABBIT MAKES BUZZARD HIS RIDING HORSE:! WATCHER TRICKED.” 


Brer Rabbit and Mr. Buzzard visit Miss Wolf. Rabbit tells her that 
Buzzard is his great-grandfather’s riding horse. Mr. Buzzard says, ‘‘I will 
go get Brer Rabbit and make him prove it’”’... Rabbit jumps in bed and 
ties a rag around his head — “‘so sick, can’t walk.” ‘‘Get on my back then, 
I'll carry you,” says Buzzard. Rabbit asks for saddle, reins and bridle, 
and whip and spurs (against the flies)... As they approach Miss Wolf 
who is sitting on the steps reading, Rabbit, instead of getting off, 
tightens up the reins, whips Buzzard and sticks him with the spurs... 
Rabbit yells, “Hey, boy, put my horse in the stable, and give him plenty 
to eat.”’ 

When Rabbit comes out Buzzard gets loose and chases him up a tree. 
He tells Frog to watch the Thing in the tree for him. ‘“‘When I come back 
I'll give you ten dollars.” Rabbit peeps out. ‘‘Get back there, Thing!’ — 
“This is Brer Rabbit, Mr. Frog. The Thing is in the tree,”’ says Rabbit. 
So Frog lets Rabbit go and tells Buzzard the Thing is still in the tree. 
Buzzard hits Frog on the nose with a shovel. ‘““That’s the reason why to 
this day Frog has a flat nose.”’ 


Variant.§ 

Nancy and Tiger are in society. The ladies pay more attention to Tiger, 
so Nancy gets jealous. He tells them Tiger is playing at gentleman, but he 
is only his father’s best riding-horse. Let them makea party and invite both 
of them. Nancy feigns sick. Tiger equips with saddle, bridle, spurs, and 
whip and carries Nancy to the verandah where the ladies are looking out. 
Tiger is so ashamed he runs to the woods, Nancy climbs a tree. That is 
why Tiger stays in the woods and Nancy stays above ground so he wont 
come in sight of Tiger. 


1 Informant 1. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 53, n. 2; F F Communi- 
cations, ed. Stith Thompson, 1928, nos. 4, 72. 
2 For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 28, n.4; F FCummunications, no. 73. 
3 Informant 2. 
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2. TAR BABY.! 


Nancy lives off his wits. Tacoma, a hardworking fellow, plants some 
sweet potatoes in his field. Nancy steals them by night. He advises 
Tacoma to set up a tar baby to catch the thief.... He forgets that he 
has helped Tacoma to set it up,and iscaught, — in the familiar way, ._. 
Brother Goat passes all dressed up in white going to market. Nancy calls 
out that he has caught a thief who is holding him fast. Goat releases him 
and gets tarred up himself. Nancy tells Tacoma he has seen two people in 
the field, Goat and one he does not know... Tacoma beats Goat, on 
a rainy morning. ‘“That is why a goat hates rainy days and always looks 
over his back to see whether he has any tar on him.”’ 


3. VARIANT (TAR BABY): IN THE WELL.” 

Brer Rabbit, Mr. Coon, and Mr. Fox go to a party. So noisy, a policeman 
stops them. They propose to have a church. Brother Coon is a good 
preacher. Rabbit can’t find him, so he dresses himself up as a preacher. 
Fox recognizes him and says, “‘Let’s eat first thing.’’ Rabbit is greedy 
and sticks a ham down in one of his pockets. He starts preaching — 
m-m-m-m,. The congregation says, ‘“We can’t understand you.”’ Fox and 
Coon call out, “What's that grease on your coat, Brer Rabbit ?’’ Rabbit 
runs away to a spring. He drinks and muddies it. The farmer sees his 
tracks and sets a tar baby. Rabbit is caught the next night. He persuades 
Coon to pull him off and to hit the tar baby in order to get stuck himself. 
Mr. Farmer is surprised to see Coon. ‘‘Well, I'll give you the dose I was 
going to give Rabbit.’’ He beats him with switches while Rabbit laughs. 

Coon chases Rabbit into a well, into the bucket at the bottom. Coon 
jumps into the bucket at the other end and goes down, while Rabbit comes 
up and runs away laughing at Coon. 


4. SCARY RABBITS.® 


Rabbit jumps on a rotten stick and is scared. He calls a meeting of all 
the rabbits to see how they can become brave like.the other animals. 
“Every time the wind blows, we aint goin’ t’ run. Every time a stick 
cracks, we ain’t goin’ t’ run!”’ ‘“‘Amen, Brer Rabbit, Amen! Preach, 
Brer Rabbit, preach!”’ In back of the hall a big bulldog is chained. A fly 
lights on his nose, he begins to bark. All the rabbits run out crying, 
“Run, big Rabbit! Run little Rabbit!’’ The little ones catch hold of the 
big ones. Each big one cries, ‘“Turn me loose, turn me loose! If you 
couldn’t run, why did you come to this meeting ?”’ Old Big Rabbit says, 
“Next time we’ll have this meeting.”’ 


1 Informant 2. For bibliography, see this number, p. 500; F F Communi- 
cations, no. 175; also JAFL, 40: 228—230. 

* Informant 3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 137 n.1; F F Communi- 
cations, no. 32. 

* Informant 8. For bibliography see F F Communications, no. 62. 
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5. FALSE MESSAGE!: MOCK PLEA.” 

Brother Rabbit tells the little girl her father said to let him intothe 
garden to eat all the peanuts he wanted. Her father tells her next time 
Rabbit comes not to let him out, so she refuses to unfasten the gate. 
Rabbit invites Brother Fox to come in and eat. Fox rips the screen and 
Rabbit escapes. 

Next time Rabbit visits the garden the man catches him. The little 
girl suggests throwing Rabbit into the briar patch. ‘Please, please, 
don’t throw me into the briar patch! Throw me in the fire or the water.”’ 
— ‘Hmm, since you're so afraid of the briar patch, that’s just where I 
will throw you.” The man throws him in, and Rabbit calls back, “‘Didn’t 
know I was bred an’ born in a briar patch, did you?” 


6. INSULT MIDSTREAM.® 

Brother Elephant is very sick and asks Brother Rabbit to go to the 
drugstore and get some medicine. ‘‘Haven’t any time, must go and plant 
some peanuts.’’ After Elephant recovers, they take a walk through the 
woods and come to a river. Rabbit asks Elephant to take him across on 
his back. In the river Rabbit says softly, ‘How come you don’t wash 
yourself some time ?’”’ — ‘“‘What’s that you say ?”’ — “Oh, we’re going 
good, we’re going good.’”’ Rabbit takes out a mouth organ and begins 
to sing: 


ea Se 


I’m gon’ t’ heb’n on atombstone,on atombstone,on a tombstone 


——— 
: abe SS Sil. lS Sli SS SSS Fe 


In mgon’ t’ heb’n on atombstone,I’mgon’ t’ heb’n w’en I die. 

















He stops short and says low, ‘‘Oh, Brother Elephant, I didn’t know 
you were like that. Why don’t you wash yourself some time ?”” Elephant 
starts to toss him into the river, but Rabbit gives one leap ashore and 
Tuns away laughing. 


7. UGLIEST MAN.* 


Once there was Brother Coon an’ his friends went to a party. So the 
spring was far away. Brother Coon says, ‘‘Ugliest man in here go down 
to de spring an’ git a bucket of water.’’ Brer Monkey says, “‘I know good 


1 Informant 3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 40, n.2; MAFLS17: 234. 

2 For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 12, n. I. 

’ Informant 3. For bibliography, see MAFLS 13: 2, n. 5; also MAFLS 
15: 311, 313, 315, 317; MAFLS 16: 54—56; JAFL 40: 223. 

‘ Informant 3. 
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and well I ain’t goin’ down there.’”’ Mr. Coon spoke out and said, “Look 
at Brother Baboon over there. You ain’t quite ugly as he is.” Brother 
Baboon say, ‘‘I know I can’t go down there.” So Monkey said, “‘I’ll take 
a chanct on goin’ to de water.’’ So he went goin’ on down to de spring 
and he stumbled over one of dem tree roots out there and broke the 
pitcher. And he said, “Now, how am I goin’ to take some water back? 
They'll all jump on me and beat me up.’”’ He walked down by de spring, 
He saw a bucket, but it was full of holes. He said, ““Now I won’t git no 
beatin’.’’ They was up there so thirsty. They say, “Wonder where is 
Brother Monkey ?”’ Brother Monkey dipped in the spring an’ brought up 
a bucket of water. He say, “I ain’t goin’ give nobody but my girl.” He 
come up there, but all de water done leaked out but a glassful. He said, 
“Stan’ back hyeah, let my lady git a drink fust, an’ yo’ all kin have de 
rest.” Brother Possum said, ‘‘All right, all right.”” His girl drank it all up. 
Dey all got mad and runned him out de house. Den he say, “‘I git even 
wid yuh.”’ Den he got a lot o’ bricks an’ climbed up in a tree. ’Bout 
twelve o’clock all come along. Fust one he hit was Brother Baboon. He 
knocked all de other guys out. Never hit de girls. Den Brother Monkey 
come down an’ thought he was all good. But de girls jumped on Brother 
Monkey an’ beat him all up. Dat was de end. 


8. SHUT UP IN THE PoT.! 


Famine. Nancy goes to visit Brother Monkey and his family. Mrs. Mon- 
key is away. Nancy proposes filling a pot with water and putting it on 
the fire, each to take turns going into the pot and saying ‘‘Wee-wee” 
when he wantsto come out. Nancy goes infirst, Monkey next. They go on 
taking turns as the water gets hotter. At last Nancy fails to take off the 
lid and Monkey is boiled to death. ‘“‘He has gone to Wee-wee Bay,” Nancy 
tells the children and puts them all in to show them where it is, all 
except little Willie Monkey whom he sends for more water. Willie meets 
his mother. She pretends to go into the pot, too, to find Wee-wee Bay, 
but she wraps her tail around Nancy and tries to toss him into the pot. 
She fails, however, and starts to run away. Nancy chases her so she has to 
take to the trees. That is how monkeys learned to jump so quickly from 
limb to limb and why they travel by tree. For when Mrs. Monkey got to 
the next village she had some more children and she told them about 
Wee-wee Bay and Nancy and to live in the trees and not on the ground. 

9. WHY BILLY GOAT SMELLS.” 

Little Billy Goat wouldn’t work or go to school or do anything. His 

mother died and his sister says she is going to the grave to ask their mother 


1 Informant 1. For bibliography see MAFLS 17: 242; also JAFL 40: 
226—227. 
* Informant 1. 
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to appear to him. Early in the morning as Billy is returning from a 
party he sees something that enlarges into his mother. He runs, he turns 
a corner and runs into his mother. He dashes the other way, into her 
again. He hides in a hole in the street left by some pipe layers. His cousin 
comes along with a pail of dirty water. She stumps her toe and stumbles 
and the water wets Billy between the horns. From that time on Billy 
Goat smells. 


I0. WHY RABBIT HAS A SHORT TAIL. 


Rabbit, Fox and Wolf go to a party. Rabbit is the best dancer. Fox 
and Wolf are jealous. They plan to trap Rabbit. As Rabbit nears the trap 
he sees one of Wolf’s feet caught in his own trap. Wolf and Fox begin to 
argue about who is the best dancer; but Rabbit is on the watch. Wolf 
signals Fox to fly the trap. Rabbit jumps as the trap is sprung, not quite 
far enough, however, and his tail is caught. That is why the rabbit has 
a short tail. 


II. WHY GREYHOUND’S SIDES ARE SMALL.! 


When the animals climb the duckanoo tree to put the fruit in their 
bag they leave the last duckanoo on the tree for the spirit of the duckanoo. 
Nancy climbs and reaches for the last duckanoo. It jumps down to the 
ground. Nancy after it. It jumps up in the tree again. He asks the animals 
to help him catch it. All refuse but Greyhound. When Nancy climbs the 
tree and the duckanoo jumps down, Greyhound runs off with it. Nancy 
pursues and when he overtakes Greyhound, he squeezes his sides until 
the duckanoo comes out of his throat. That is why the sides of the 
greyhound are so small. 


12. UNDERGROUND AND OVERGROUND.” 


Jack Rabbit and Mr. Fox go into partnership. Rabbit says, ‘The first 
crop, everything grows in the ground is mine, and all that grows on the 
top is yours.”” They plant potatoes. Rabbit digs the potatoes. Fox gets 
the tops. Next year Rabbit says, “I want to be fair. This year you may 
have everything that grows in the ground.” They grow corn. Rabbits 
gathers the corn and leaves the roots to Fox. 


13. WHY DOG CHASES CAT UP TREES.® 


Cat and Dog agree to store away meat for the winter. Dog says, ‘‘I will 
steal the meat.” Cat says, ‘‘I will hide it.’”” Cat hides it in a hollow tree. 


1 Informant 1. 

* Informant 6. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 109, n. 3; F F Communica- 
tions no, 1030; also JAFI, 40: 218—219. 

3 Informant 9. 
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Dog wants some meat which is scarce in the city. Cat runs up the tree, 
eats up all the meat, and throws Dog the bones. Ever since then dogs 
chase cats up trees whenever they see them. 


Variant.' 
Brother Cat catches a rat. Brother Dog asks for a taste. Cat refuses, 
Dog snatches for a piece. Cat hits Dog with his paw. Dog chases Cat up 
a fence and gets Cat’s breakfast. 


14. TELL-TALE GREASE.” 

One day an old Negro was sitting down in his log cabin. He said to 
himself, ‘I think I will run out and ketch me a possum. That’ll fix me 
just right.’’ He went out to the woods and caught himself a possum. He 
placed it in a big skillet and put coals on the bottom and coals on the top. 
Then he sat taters all around, that roasted the possum nice and brown. 
While the possum was cooking away, he went to sleep. A man came along 
who smelled the nice, brown possum cooking on the coals. ‘““‘Um-m! 
something good to eat.’’ He sneaked inside the cabin and up to the 
possum. He ate everything except half of one possum leg and a little 
piece of potato. He put the meat in the right hand of the sleeper and the 
bit of potato in his left. The man who had been sleeping awoke, and said, 
“Um-m,” thinking of the fine meal he was going to have. Just then he 
noticed the possum leg in his right hand. ‘“My goodness, I must have 
eaten that possum!’’ Then he saw the potato in his left hand. “‘Yes, 
I must have eaten that possum, and all them taters. But if I did eat that 
possum, it lays lighter on my stomach than any possum I ever ate 
before.” 


I5. TURTLE HOLDS ON TIL IT THUNDERS.? 


An old lady goes to her brother’s house for potatoes. O1. her way home 
she sees a big turtle and puts him in her basket. ““Don’t put your hand in 
there,’ she says to her husband, “‘if the turtle gets hold of your hand, 
he'll hold fast ’til it thunders.”’ The old man puts his hand in and is caught. 
He tries to imitate thunder — bam-a-bam-a bamm-bam-bam! The old 
woman cuts the turtle’s throat open. Since then the old man lets turtles 
alone. 


16. TALKS TOO MUCH.* 


An old man who talks too much is walking along the road and sees 
a skull. ‘““What are you doing here ?”’ Skull answers, “Tongue brought 


1 Informant 3. 
* Informant 5. For bibliography see MAFLS 15, pt. 1: 66, n. 1; also MAFLS 
16:nos, 4, 5, 6. 
3 Informant 3. 
* Informant 4. See JAFL, 30: 176—177; JAFL, 40: 220—221, 263. 
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me here and tongue will bring you here.’’ The old man tells his fellow 
townsmen who disbelieve him. ‘‘If it (skull) doesn’t talk, you can cut 
my head off.” He takes them to the skull, and asks it, ‘““What are you 
doing here ?’’ No answer. So they cut off the old man’s head. When his 
head rolls on the ground, Skull says, ‘“‘I told you tongue brought me here 
and tongue is what brought you here.”’ 


17. FISHING ON SUNDAY. ! 

A man goes fishing on Sunday, though he has been taught he should 
not. He catches a large fish. The fish says, “Well, you caught me, didn’t 
you?’ — “Yes, I’ve got you.” — “You're taking me home with you, 
aren't you?’’ — “Yes, I’m taking you home.” He starts to scale the 
fish. ‘So you’re going to scale me, aren’t you ?”’ ‘Yes, I am going to scale 
you.’’ — “You are going to cut me up? — You are going to fry me? — 
You are going to eat me ?’’ — The man eats the fish and the fish bursts 
him open. The fish patches himself together again and goes back into 
the river. 


18. MURDEROUS MOTHER.” 


A woman sends her little girl out to pick blackberries. Then she dresses 
herself up in the girl’s clothes and goes out and steals the blackberries. 
The little girl says, ‘“Mother, I haven’t any blackberries. Some one took 
all of them while I wasn’t looking.’ “Come and lay your head on the 
block.’’ She cuts off the girl’s head and buries it under a pear tree. The 
hair remains on the ground. Her brother sees it and starts to pull it. 


Brother, brother, 
Don’t pull my hair! 
My mother killed me for a single pear. 


He pulls again. It sings again. The boy calls his father to the tree and 
shows him the hair. 
Father, father, 
Don’t pull my hair, etc. 


Her father runs into the house and kills her mother. 


19. THE WONDERFUL TRAVELLERS.® 


Once upon a time ’twas an ol’ farmer who had three boys. One was 
called the Oldest, Middlesize, Youngest. So there was a king in this 


‘Informant 4. For bibliography see MAFLS 13: 62 n. 1; MAFLS 17: 
263. See also MAFLS 16: 102. 

* Informant 3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 122, n, 2, 123, n. I. 

‘Informant 18. For bibliography see MAFLS 15, pt. 1; 244, n. 4, also 
MAFLS 16: no. 146; F F Communications 513, 514. 
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country and he sent for anybody to get a fly-boat could marry his 
daughter. So the oldest boy went out for his future. Mother cooked some 
nice hot pancakes. As he was goin ’long he met an ol’ man. He asked him 
for some of his lunch. He said, ‘“‘Naw, I just got enough for myself.” So 
he went on. He went ’n started a-digging and cut himself. Then he had 
to go home. So the ol’ man said, ‘“Well, son, your brother didn’ make no 
success, so I guess you'll have to see what you can do.” So Middlesize 
went out. The same thing happened to him. This time his father was 
afraid to let his little boy go, ‘cause he might not come back. Anyway he 
did go. His mother gave him some pancakes, ’n he went on his 
journey. He met the ol’ man. The ol’ man asked him, ‘Give me some 
of your lunch ?”’ He say, “I have but two pancakes,”’ So they sat down 
and enjoyed the cakes together. Then the ol’ man got up and told him, 
“Dig under this tree.’’ He say, ‘“When it fall, lay down on your back an’ 
look up an’ you see a fly-boat.”’ And he did it, ’n it was just like the 
ol’ man said. And he told him when he got to the king’s palace not to 
refuse no one. 

First thing he met was an ol’ man with bag on his back. He said, 
“Hello there, Grandpa.’”’ — ‘Hello, Son,”’ the ol’ man say. The boy 
said, ““What you doing here ?’”’ Ol’ man said, “I’ve got bread in that bag. 
They call me Gobbler. I eat up all the bread in the willage.’’ The boy said, 
“Come on, I need yuh.’”’ So he went away. Next he met a man with a 
barrel of water on his head. He said, “Hello, Uncle, what you doing 
here ?”’ The man say, “They call me Drinker. I drink all the water in 
the willage.’”’ The boy said, ‘‘Come on, then, I need yuh.”’ Then he met 
an ol’ man with some wood tied up. He said, ‘“Whatcha doin’ thyeah ? — 
Aint no wood in the willage ?’’ — ‘‘Sure,”’ he say, “but none like this.” 
“What can that do ?’’ — “‘Set these up at night, ’n in the morning they 
be all men.’’ — ‘“‘Come on then, I need yuh.”’ Next he met a man with 
his foot tied up. ‘““What’s the trouble wif yo’ foot ?’”? — “They call me 
Swiftfoot. I can go round the world in a minute.’’ — ‘‘Come on then, 
I need yuh.”’ The last man he met had some straw. “‘What you doing ?” — 
“Aint no straw in the willage.’’ —‘‘Yes, but what can that do ?’’ —“‘If you 
wrap up in that and jump in a fire, it wont burn you.’’ — ‘Come on, I 
need yuh.’’ So they all went to the palace. 

When they got there, the king did not want to give him his daughter 
so willingly because he had the fly-boat. So he gave him some hard 
taskés... First he told to go the other side of the world and get some 
water out of the spring ’n be back before dinner was over. Thought he 
had the best of Willie then. So he told all his men about it. Swiftfoot 
said, ‘“That’s a small matter. Just untie this foot.”’ So Swiftfoot went 
after the water. On his way back he got sleepy and laid down to take 
a nap. Willie went in the house, and dinner was almost over, and 
Swiftfoot hadn’t come back, ’n Willie was getting uneasy. So he told 
Mr. Sharpshooter. Mr. Sharpshooter shot, and Mr. Swiftfoot was laying 
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on the ground and the sound woke him up. He got up and brought the 
water. The king wasn’t satisfied. So he gave him another task still 
harder. He ordered ten tons of bread. He was to eat this by tomorrer 
morning. Thought he had Willie the second time, and Willie thought 
so, too. Ol’ Gobbler walked up. He said, ‘“That’s a small matter, I’ll 
eat that ’n wont think I’ve et nothin’.’’ So Gobbler et up all the bread. 
The king wasn’t still satisfied. He ordered ten hogheads of water. He 
had Willie sho’ enough then. But Drinker walked up ’n’ said, ““That’s a 
small matter, I can drink that ’n wont know it.’’ Drinker drunk it all 
down. The king wasn’t still satisfied. He told him to go into a red hot 
bath room ’n the heat was to be turned on. The king didn’t look for 
him alive. The straw man came up. He said, ‘‘ Just wrap this around yuh, 
and you'll be comfortable.’’ Next morning servants looks in the door 
expecting to find Willie dead. He was still alive. Last of all the king told 
him if he raise a large army by the morning he can have my daughter. 
So Willie didn’t know what to do. So the man with the lugs (logs) came 
up. He said, ““That’s a small matter. Just set these all around the house 
‘n by morning they be a large army.”’ So next morning, the king stuck 
his head out the window ’n he saw a large army. Bugles began to blow 
and guns began to fire. ’N Willie walks up to the king ’n says, “If you 
don’t give me your daughter now, I’ll take my army and make you.”’ 
So he married the daughter that day. The king died on the same day, 
so Willie ruled. Gobbler got enough bread for one time, ’n Drinker got 
enough to drink. That was the end. 


20. VARIANT: MAGIC FLIGHT.! 


Walter one day was goin’ down de road wif a cart. Some man told 
him that if he would go to de spring quick as his daughter did he could 
have his daughter. So Walter say, “I believe I kin do it.’’ First man he met 
when he was goin’ down de road, he met Mr. Walkwell. He stepped five 
miles everytime he stepped. Next he met was a man up in a tree holdin’ 
his ear. He say, ‘“What you doin’ there ?”’ He say, ‘“Tryin’ to hear the 
gunthat shot twenty-five years ago.’’ Next he saw a man aiming a gun 
up in the air. “What you doin’ there?” He say, ““Tryin’ to shoot a hole 
in the sky.’’ He kep’ on; at las’ he saw a man lookin’ , he had sumpin’ 
up to his eye. He say, ‘“What you doin’ there ?’’ — “‘Tryin’ to see what 
the people is doin’ down at the bottom of the world.’ So Walter took 
all these people with him to the king’s palace. 

When he got there, the king said, ‘““Now, you go out with my daughter 
to git some water, an’ be back in five minutes.” So they started out. So 
this man could walk so fast with the king’s daughter, she got tired. She 

1 Informant 18. For bibliography see MAFLS 15, pt. 1: 142, n. 1; F FCom- 
munications 313, 314, 
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say, ‘‘Let’s sit down and rest.’’ So they did, and Walkwell laid his head 
in the king’s daughter’s lap. So she eased his head out of her lap an’ 
laid it on a rock an’ dumped his water out ’n’ turned the bucket bottom 
upwards ’n’ took her bucket up ’n’ started to de palace an’ lef’? Walkwell 
asleep. Walter was gettin’ uneasy. So he ast Mr. Seewell to look ’n’ see 
what he could see. He say, “I’ see Mr. Walkwell layin’ down with his 
head on a rock an’ his bucket turned bottom upwards.” Walter said, 
“Mr. Hearwell, let me see what you hear.”’ He say, “I hear him snoring, — 
soun’ like he asleep.”” Say, ‘“Mr. Sharpshooter, now is the needed time.” 
Mr. Sharpshooter grabbed the gun ’n’ shot the rock from underneath 
Mr. Walkwell’s head. Mr. Walkwell jumped up ’n’ ran back to the spring, 
filled his bucket again, ’n’ then got back same time the king’s daughter 
did. Then Walter said, “‘Go ahead now, I’m through with all of you.” 

So they [Walter and the king’s daughter] went an’ slept together 
that night. That night they made a cake. An’ they put this cake in the 
bed. An’ they took a grain of salt, ’n’ a grain of oats, ’n’ started on they 
journey. When day came, father called to get up, an’ the cakes answered, 
an’ they answered so much an’ they never got up; so the king he went 
in there to see what was the trouble, an’ only found two small cakes. 
So he got his five mile horse that stepped five miles every time he make 
a move, an’ started out after them. He was gettin’ up on them so close 
that the daughter threw out the grain of oats, an’ a oat field came all 
at once. The king had to go back an’ get his cattles, an’ they ate a road 
through the oats. An’ he was gettin’ up on them so fast, ’n’ she dropped 
a grain of salt, ’n’ a river came all at once. So he went back and get all 
his oxes. They drank the river up. Then he was gettin’ up on them so fast 
that they saw a bird. Dey told the bird to come down. It did so. An’ dey 
got on its back. When de king got there, he said de same thing. The bird 
come down an’ got him. Dey said, ‘““Drap!’’ An’ the king was killed. An’ 
they went back to the kingdom an’ dwelled there forever. 


21. THE SKILFUL COMPANIONS.! 


Once upon a time there was the king’s baby stolen, ’n’ the king said 
anybody get his baby, he would give half of the money. A eagle had 
stole this baby an’ kerried him to his nest. So the ol’ thief walked up 
to the king an’ said, “‘I’li git him,”’ if he’d give a glueman and a oarer 
an’ a sharpshooter. So the king did it, an’ they started on their journey. 
The thief slipped up in the nest ’n’-got the baby out, got in the boat, an’ 
was comin’ cross de river when the eagle woke up. Eagle started down 
after em. Sharpshooter shot the eagle, an’ he fell into de boat an’ split de 
boat open. De glueman jumped to work an’ glued de boat together. Then 
they went to the king an’ got paid off. An’ that was the end of that one. 


1 Informant 18. For bibliography see MAFLS 15, pt.1: 106 n. 1; FF Com- 
munications, 653. 
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22. NANCY AND BROTHER WHIP. ! 


After Nancy carried on so fierce in the different villages he came to 
the village of Brother Harness, Brother Whip, Brother Cart, Saw, 
Hammer, all the tools. After Nancy becomes bossy they call a meeting. 
Brother Whip goes out and lies down in the mud. “Good evening, 
Brother Whip,”’ says Nancy. No reply. ‘““You must be deaf and dumb, 
Brother Whip, or out with the girls last night and sleepy.”” — ‘“This 
evening there was a meeting and everybody’s name has been changed 
and my name is nottobe told to anybody untilasked.”’ —‘‘What’s your 
new name, Brother Whip?” — ‘“‘My new name is Do-make-a-see.2 My 
name first was Stingy-and-stick before I was put together. Then Brother 
Whip. Now, Do-make-a-see. You got tocall me that.”’—‘‘Allright, Brother 
Do-make-a-see.’’ Then Brother Whip got up and flogged Nancy right 
down the road, chasing him out of the village. After that we have no 
trouble with Nancy in that village. From this we get the lesson that 
Brother Whip is a cure for any sore. 


23. OPEN THE DOOR.® 


A man sitting in his house hears some thing outside say, ‘““Whoo-00-00!”’ 
Some one lost, he thinks, and calls back, ‘‘You-00-00-00!’’ He goes out, 
and up the road he sees a panther. He starts to run. ““Who’s that 
running ?’’ Something calls, ‘“That’s me.” He runs faster. Near his 
sister’s house he calls out, ‘“Open the gate, sister, when I get there!’’ His 
sister is not quick enough and he has to keep on running. “Open the 
door, brother, panther chasing me!”’ His brother has a sore leg and can’t 
get to the door quickly. ‘‘Cousin, have the door open, when I get down 
to your house!’’ Cousin is too slow. The man looks round and sees a bear 
with the panther. He is so scared he runs to a river and drowns himself. 


’ 


Variant.3 


Once there was a hyena. So a man was comin’ down de field. ‘““What’s 
that standin’ down there ? I believe I'll go up to him and see what ’tis.”’ 
So he went up to de hyena, and Hyena stretched his neck out and den de 
man begin tuh run, an’ ran an’ got up in a tree; an’ the hyena come roun’ 
the tree jes’ stretchin’ his neck. He stretched his neck almost to de top of 
duh tree. Den he took de man and pulled him out of the tree and dropped 
him on d’ ground. After a while an elephant come up. Brother Elephant 
didn’t see him layin’ down there. Brother Elephant like to step on him. 
When he saw elephant goin’ t’ step on him, he broke out ’n’run. He run 


1 Informant 1. For bibliography see MAFLS 13:141 n. 1; MAFLS 15 pt. 
I: 9gn, I, 

* Note name in MAFLS 13: no. 92. 
‘Informant 3. 
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so till he got nearly home. First time he run by home he holler, ‘“H-u-u-y, 
open d’ do’. Have it open w’enI come back roun’ again.’’ He came back, 
but it wasn’t opened. Nobody was home. He run down to his brother’s 
house. ‘‘Open de do’, brother, when I get down there.’’ His brother wasn’t 
home. He run to his sister’s house. She had a sore feet. ‘“Have that do’ 
open w’en I git there.’’ She was kind-a-slow about openin’ de do’. Just as 
she openen d’ do’, an’ he was goin’ in the gate, Brother Hyena put his 
neck in there an’ pulled him out. Then sister said, “Ooh, ooh, he got 
mah brother.’’ Brother Hyena said, “If you don’ git in there, I git you.” 
Dat was the end. 


24. THE DIVINER.' 


In slavery times there was an old Negro slave who was very slick and 
clever. He played his tricks on the master in order to duck work. His 
master believed he was the smartest Negro living.One day his master went 
to another slave owner and said to him, ‘‘You know, I’ve got the smartest 
nigger alive. Sambo can do anything. You can’t catch him up on anything. 
He even sees things before they happen.”’ The other man would not have 
it that way. ‘““He’s just fooling you, that’s all,” he said. ‘“‘All right, I’ll 
bet you one hundred dollars he can tell you anything you want to know.” 
The two men got a barrel and placed a racoon inside. Then they covered 
the barrel up so that no one could tell what was inside. “Now if your 
Sambo can tell what is in this barrel, I'll give you one hundred dollars.” 
Sambo looked very sheepish, for he was afraid that he was caught at last. 
“Here, Sambo, tell us what is in this barrel.’’ Sambo scratched his head 
and said, ‘““Well, master, I’m sorry but you've got the old coon at last.” 


25. NOBODY BUT I AND YOU." 


A great gambler and drunkard is sitting alone by the fireplace. A black 
thing comes up out of the fire and sits beside him. Says, ‘‘Ain’t nobody 
here tonight but I and you.’”’ The man jumps up and runs. The black 
thing jumps upand runs, too, and follows the man. It says, “‘Ain’t nobody 
running here but I and you.’’ The man comes to a fence and stops to 
breathe. The black thing stops and says, ‘“‘Ain’t nobody stopping here 
at the fence tonight but I and you.”’ The man climbs to the top of the 
fence, and sits down... ““Ain’t nobody sitting here on the fence but I and 
you.’’ The man fall down from the fence. The black thing falls down, too, 
and says, ‘‘Ain’t no one falling here tonight but I and you.’’ The man 
flings himself into the river and drowns. 





1 Informant 5. For bibliography see MAFLS 15, pt. 1:188, n.1; F F Com- 
munications no. 1641; also JAFL, 32: 370; JAFL 40: 264. 
* Informant 11. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 71, n. 2; 


; also JAFL 
40: 259. 
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Variant." 

Once upon a time, down south in Chuckytuck, was an old man named 
Father Moses said not to be ’fred of nothin’. So there was a ha’nted house 
out in the woods. So some men bet him aload of watermelons he couldn’t 
stay in that house. So he got two large lightwood knots, and he got his 
pipe and his Bible. So he set these two knots one on each side, put his 
pipe in his mouth, and opened his Bible. While he was reading, cold 
chills ran up and down him. Twelve o’clock something came in, said, 
“Two of us here tonight, aint it?’’ Father Moses dropped his pipe, 
opened his mouth, and looked around. “‘Is that so?” he said, “in a mi- 
nute aint gonna be but one of us hyuh.’’ And the men was on the outside 
looking for Father Moses to come out, ’n’ he come out so fast he looked 
like a black dot. Father Moses ran two miles and sat down. The old 
thing said, ‘You can run pretty fast, can’t you?” — ‘“That aint nothin’ 
to what I’m gonna do,” Father Moses said. This time Father Moses laid 
down. Old thing said, ‘‘Let’s take a nap.’’ Father Moses said, ‘‘You can, 
but you'll take it by vourself.’’ Next morning they found Father Moses 
where he had runned in a tree and killed himself, he ran so fast. And that 
was the end. 


26. DISMEMBERED GHOST.” 


A man comes along the road, tired, and goes into an empty house. 
He makes a fire. He hears a noise — a-lam-a-lam-a-lam! Two feet walk 
down the steps. The feet say, ‘“‘Hm, two friends here.’’ Two legs come 
down and stand on the two feet. ‘‘Hm, four friends here.”’ A body comes 
down and gets up on the legs; then a head on the body. The man starts 
to run, but comes back. Six men carry in a coffin. The man unscrews the 
lid and finds it full of money, all he needs the rest of his life. 


27. TOO LAZY TO LIVE.® 


The people weary of feeding lazy John, so they tie him in an ox cart 
to drive him out to bury him alive. Long drive, John gets hungry. They 
meet a man. “Spare him,”’ says the man. “I have a bag of corn I will 
give him, but you'll have to shell it,’”’ he says to John. ‘‘Drive on, driver, 
drive on!” says John. He gets hungrier. They meet a man who offers 
John wheat, “‘but you'll have to thresh it.” ‘‘Drive on, driver, drive on!”’ 
Another man offers barley, another rye, another oats. But work attaches 
to each and each time John says, ‘‘Drive on!’’ Then the driver buries 
John alive. 


1 Informant 18. 
2 Informant 3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 126, n. 1; also MAFLS 
15, pt I, 243. 
3 Informant 14. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 112, n. 1. 
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28. WITHOUT A HEAD.! 

A man is plowing. About nine o’clock a man without a head comes 
and stands near him. This happens several days, each time the farmer is 
too frightened to speak, then Headless disappears. ‘“Next time, I’m not 
going to be frightened,’’ thinks the farmer. Headless reappears. ‘“What 
do you want?” asks the farmer. ‘‘Good thing you asked. I was going 
to knock your head off this morning... Go over to that tree and dig. 
You'll find some money. Keep half, and give your boss half.’”’ The farmer 
starts to dig. His boss drives along in a wagon. “Come help me dig, 
money down here.’’ — “I haven’t got time to dig under any tree,”’ and 
the boss whips up his horses. The horses won’t move. ‘“Must be something 
funny here.’’ So the boss gets out and helps dig. They find a big bag 
of money, divide it in half, and never needed any money after that. 


29. LARGER AND LARGER.” 

My brother-in-law was going out from his house one night when he 
felt himself surrounded by a warmth. He saw a dog and made towards 
it. It ran from him, but when he left it, it followed him. Annoyed at 
first, then frightened, he jumped over a fence around a big estate. 
Something followed him, which grew larger and larger. He saw that 
the thing was a calf. For hours afterwards he could not speak. 


30. TURNED INTO SALT. 

A married woman lives in New Jersey. One night her husband goes 
out and leaves her alone in the house. On his return he finds her skin 
on the bed. He runs out. When he comes back he finds her across the 
bed asleep. He touches her and finds her turned into salt. 


31. WALKS BY NIGHT.® 
A man is coming home from church one dark night. A woman stops 
him and asks, “‘Aren’t you afraid to go home alone?” “I oughtn’t to 
be. I’ve been going over this road at night for more than forty years.” 
She walks along with him and talks all the way.... As soon as he gets 
inside his house, he drops dead. 


32. BAD Boy.§ 
He dances, smokes, gambles, swears. One night he is returning from 
a dance on a dark road. He wants to smoke, but he has no match. A ma 


1 Informant 3. 

* Informant 4. 

’ Informant 12. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 63 n. 1. 

* This is a curious twist to the usual account of placing salt in the skin 
to preclude the witch putting it on again. m. <. F. 
5 Informant 15. ® Informant 1. 
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walks toward him and he asks him for a light. ““My, you have pretty 
teeth,’’ says the boy to the man. The man snuffs out the light and 
disappears. This happens several times, each time the man grows a head 
taller and his teeth, larger. About two miles from home, the boy’s dead 
father comes to him, shows him his long teeth and asks, ‘‘Are they 
prettier than these ?’’ The boy runs, his father alongside. “‘Is this you, 
Pa? Is this you, Pa?’’ After he reaches home he has a fit. His mother 
takes care of him, he recovers and after this is a very good boy. 


33. THE DOOR THAT WOULD NOT STAY LOCKED.! 


At 216 South Street, Philadelphia, there is a house in which my people 
lived from 1896 to 1903. In this house was a door that would not stay 
shut in spite of the locks of every kind which my mother and father 
used. Finally my father put an extension chain on it. There was a story 
about some Revolutionary figures who had died in the house during the 
War of Independence, and also some people said there was a big black 
cat that had something to do with the house. My father claimed that he 
could see the eyes of the black cat in the cellar, and used to try to chase 
him out of the cellar. But he never could see the cat itself. There was an 
old printing press in the cellar that no one would touch because it was 
so old. I used to play with it, which always frightened my mother. 


34. THING ON HIS BACK. ! 


My uncle was paying attention to a girl in Caroline County, Virginia, 
whom he should have let alone. She was engaged to another man. 
“John, you'll get into trouble over that girl,’’ said his mother. ‘““Why 
don’t you stay away from there?’’ One November evening my uncle 
went over to Caroline County to see this girl. About nine o’clock the man 
towhom she was engaged came in. He saidtomy uncle. ‘I’m going to get 
you some day.’’ My uncle laughed and got up and walked out of the house. 
He started back for hishome, through the cornfields. He had just crossed 
the main road into the cornfield when he felt something heavy jump on 
his back. He is a man who likes to fight and he turned around to fight 
whatever this was. He saw nothing, however, though this heavy thing 
continued to cling to his back. He began to run as hard as he could. 
At last he reached home and fell into the doorway. His mother ran to 
him and said, “I told you, you’re going to get into a lot of trouble over 
that girl. Why don’t you let her alone ?”” My uncle decided that he would 
never see the girl again... ., The next morning word came that the other 
fellow fell dead in the girl’s home just about a half hour after my uncle 
left. My uncle calculated that the heavy thing bore down upon him just 
about a half hour after he left the girl’s house. 


' Informant ro. 
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35. COAL THAT CANNOT BE SHOVELED.! 

At Eighth and Bainbridge Streets, Philadelphia, there is a branch 
of the Jewish Hospital which used to be a home for boys. In the old 
days when it was a home colored boys used to be employed as porters, 
They had to take care of the furnaces. There were stoves throughout 
the building so that coal had to be carried upstairs. There was one bin 
in the cellar which held coal which had remained in that bin for more 
than thirty years. None of the boys could be induced to try to remove 
the coal, and it is a fact that whenever anyone did try to get any coal 
from that bin, the coal would run all around and make it impossible 
to shovel it. You could hear gurgles underneath. People said that some- 
thing would be disclosed underneath the coal if it ever could be 
removed. Up to a year ago the coal was still there. 


36. CELLAR GHOST.! 

There was an old building between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets 
on Chestnut. It was the Free Library. Some colored workmen propose 
to eat their lunch in the cellar. There is an old gas light down there which 
they light. Then they sit down and start to eat. They feel funny, in the 
neck and spine, turn pale, their hair bristles. They come up. Their foreman 
says, ‘““What are you fellows hanging around that cellar for? Don’t 
you know that is a haunted cellar? A man hanged himself upon the gas 
jet down in the cellar.”’ 


37. NIGHT DOCTORS.” 
a. 


There was an employment office for colored girls down at Twelfth and 
Lombard Streets which became the talk of the town a few years ago. It 
was tun by Mrs. Logan. I knew her, often saw her walking along the 
streets, and in trolley cars, ., The girls were supposed to be going to jobs, 
but everybody knows now that these girls just disappeared. If you tried 
to trace the girls you would find their trunks at some place where the 
girls were supposed to be sent, but no girls.... They were sent to 
hospitals and the doctors cut them up. 


II.3 
I remember a colored lady was going to work early in the morning, 
about half past five o’clock. She-was standing at Twelfth and Market 
Streets when an automobile came up. A man in the automobile spoke to 
her, ‘“Mary, which way are you going ? I'll take you where you want to go 
in a hurry. The trolleys are all blocked.’’ But the lady wouldn’t get in 
the automobile. The man kept on insisting, and the woman became 


1 Informant 10. 2 Informant 5. 3 Informant 11. 
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frightened. Just then a colored man across the way saw her and started 
towards her. At that the man in the automobile left. He was a night 
doctor and was going to take the lady to a hospital. 


38. BACK TO LIFE.! 


A 

Once upon a time there was a funeral way down south during slavery. 
The mistress died, so they buried her. She wasn’t really dead, but they 
thought she was. So the surgeon doctor went there, an’ opened the grave 
up. As soon as he opened the coffin, the lady said, ““Thank you.”’ He 
said, ““Good bye,” an’ jumped out of the grave an’ started runnin’. The 
lady jumped out, an’ ranafter him an’ hollered, ““Wait,you saved my life!”’ 
He say, ‘“‘Naw, sir, I got to save mine.’’ — So he left his horse an’ ran 
away. And she ran on to the house, an’ as she ran by the slave houses, 
all them ran out. She run then in the house where her family was. She 
say, ‘Wait a minute, I want to tell you sumpin’.” They say, ‘““No, ma’am, 
I see.”’ They ran out. That was the end. 


II.! 

Once upon a time way down South, there live an ol’ man, he use to go 
an’ pray to ail the funerals. People thought he was a good man, an’ he 
use to pray the people to Heaven. Once there was a funeral in a’ ol’ 
country church, an’ the people went in, an’ everybody was to pray over 
de coffin, an’ when he came there the dead man raised up. But he had his 
eyes shut an’ was prayin’, and didn’t see the man, an’ the people was 
scufflin’, gittin’ out, an’ he thought they was gettin’ happy ’cause he was 
praying. After while everything got quiet, an’ he looked aroun’, an’ 
didn’ see nobody in the house but he an’ the dead man. The dead man 
was lookin’ at him. He reached back for his gun an’ said, “Nigger, if 
yo’ aint dead, I’m gonna kill you.’’ An’ that was the end of it. 


39. THE GIRI, WHO DANCED WITH THE DEVIL.” 


A girl who liked dancing very much goes to the Waltz Dream Academy 
on 13th Street. She is in buoyant spirits, unusual for her. During the 
evening a man comes into the hall whom no one knows. Everyone 
remarks about the peculiar look on this fellow.He singles out the girl of the 
buoyant spirits, and after dancing escorts her home. The man asks to 
come in. The girl refuses, shuts the door, and goes upstairs. The people in 
the home hear unusual footsteps on the stairs. They look to see what the 
trouble is. They find the girl dying. Some people say she spoke, some 
say she did not. Some say she had been dancing with the devil. 


1 Informant 18. 
* Informant 10. Possibly this is a pale, Northern variant of the wide- 
spread tale of the Chosen Suitor or the Devil Marriage. — E. C. P. 
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40. BRAVE GIRL! 


A girl bets a young gentleman calling on her that she will go to Creek 
Yard cemetery to her aunt’s grave and to prove she has been there stick 
a silver fork in the grave. When she sticks in the fork she shuts her eyes, 
not to see the tombstone. The fork goes through her dress and as she gets 
up her dress pulls as if some one held it. Next day they bury the girl. 


4I. LAZY SLAVE.” 


In Georgia there was a slave so lazy his master had to watch him all 
the time. His master climbs a tree to spy on him. John stretches out in 
the field and sees his master up in the tree. ‘‘So sick!’’ he says, “but after 
a good chicken pie, I could do more work than fifteen of these other 
fellows.”’ John’s master has a pie cooked for him, then returns to the 
tree to watch how John works after eating pie. John lies fast asleep. He 
wakes him up and reproaches him. ““You told me you were going to work 
after that chicken pie.’”’ — ‘You know, massa, after a good eat, a good 
sleep.’’ — ‘‘After a good eat, a good sleep ? Well, after a good sleep, a good 
beat.”’ 


42. LIVE TREE STUMP.® 

Once upon a time ’twas two Indians. That was when America was first 
settled by White people. An old man named Simpson owned a large 
watermelon patch. Every night he used to go out and watch these 
watermelons. One night he fell asleep. He had a coat over his head to 
keep the weather off him. In the dark he looked like a tree stump. The 
two Indians got a big bag of watermelons. They saw the old man-and 
thought he was a tree stump. One of them says, ‘“Here’s somewhere to 
bust a watermelon.” So he nailed it right on top of the “tree stump.” 
When he struck the tree stump, the tree stump come up. They were 
frightened so bad they went away on their hands and knees, looking 
back. They saw the tree stump was outrunning them, so they turns round 
and goes back and finds it was a live tree stump instead of a real one. 
They took his gun and went home. Broke him up from watching water- 
melons in the night time. That is how it ends up. 


43. THE SINGLE BALL. 


In slavery days there was an old Negro who could get up a lie about 
anything. His master goes out with a friend deer hunting. The two men 
start telling tales about deer. Lying John’s master says, ‘‘I shot a deer 
in the hoof once, and the bullet came out through the deer’s ear.’’ The 


1 Informant 11. 

2 Informant 5. 

3 Informant 18. 

4 Informant 5. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 117, n. 2. 
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other man wagers fifty dollars there’s no way in the world to make it 
possible. John’s master calls him to tell how it happened. John says, 
“The deer was coming down a hill, and just as he got at the bottom a 
flea bit him on the ear. He put his hoof up to his ear to scratch himself, 
and just then master shot the deer.’’ When Lying John is alone with his 
master, he says, ‘Master, next time, don’t get your lies so far apart.’ 


44. BUSTED MY GALL? 


A Negro in a train, asleep, his mouth open. A doctor opposite sprinkles 
some quinine on his tongue. The Negro wakes up, yells for the conductor. 
“Call the doctor quick, ’cause I’se afraid I’se done busted my gall.” 


45. THE MIRROR CRACKS.” 


I was visiting a sick lady. Sunday afternoon; we were up in the sick 
room reading the Scriptures and singing and talking. The large mirror in 
the room gave a sharp crack. All of us were frightened except the sick 
lady. She said it meant that someone was going to die next door. Next 
morning a girl died in the house next door. 


46. CHANGING TO MULE.® 


A colored man hangs round Union Railroad Terminal in Savannah, so 
long that a policeman arrests him for vagrancy. The man protests. The 
officer begins to club him. Now the lights of the station begin to dim. 
The policeman looks around. When he starts to club the man again he 
finds he is holdings a mule by the leg! The mule begins to rise in the air, 
and up it goes, right through the skylight of the station. The policeman 
runs home as fast as he can. He falls ill and dies. For some time after, 
white people in that section of Savannah were afraid to pass a Negro on 
the street. 


47. BIG FEAR AND LITTLE FEAR.* 


Sam has to drive up the cows from the pasture. He always puts it 
off until late. His master tries to break him of that. The little boy laughs, 
he is afraid of nothing. ““You have no fear now,” says his master, but 
old Fear will get you one of these nights.”” On his way Sam has to pass a 
cemetery. His master puts on a white sheet and goes to the cemetery gate. 
Jocko, the pet monkey, runs into the house also, grabs a table cloth, 
follows to the cemetery and gets on the opposite gatepost. Sam comes 
along and sees the two white figures. He is not frightened, he only says 
three times, ‘Ugh, two fears. Big Fear on one post and Little Fear on 


1 Informant 4. 

2 Informant 16. 

3 Informant ro. 

‘Informant 13. See JAFIL, 32: 359; JAFL 40: 


N 


69 — 270. 


37 
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t’other.”’ His master hears him and sees the other white figure. He runs 
away, the monkey after him. Sam yells, ‘““Run, Big Fear, Little Fear’l} 


x» >) 


sho’ catch yo’. 


48. VARIANT: (BIG FEAR AND LITTLE FEAR): WHAT PAUL, SAID.! 


So once upon a time was a preacher down South had a little son, and 
this little son wasn’t ’fraid of nothin’. Use to send him out nights in the 
woods. He would stay late. One day his father asked him wasn’t he 
‘fraid something would catch him. He said, “‘Papa, who is ’fraid?”” — 
“That’s all right, some of these nights you'll find out.’’ His father had 
a monkey. They say monkeysimitate. His father put a sheet over his head. 
The monkey got a pillow slip and put it over his. Both went down the 
road where the boy was to come. Bye and bye the boy came. He called 
out, “Oh, Lord, there’s ’Fraid, and Little ’Fraid right behind him.” 
He ran around another way and come home. 

Father had sent him for some meat. When he came back his father was 
not home, so he went around to the church. When he got there his father 
was preachin’ ’bout what Paul said: ‘Pay all yo’ debts.”” So he walked up 
through the congregation and yelled, ‘“‘Papa, papa, Mr. Thomas say he 
haint gonna send you no mo’ meat till you pay for that you done got!” 


49. JUMPING INTO HEAVEN.” 


Pat and Mike are brothers. Mike is a good runner and jumper. Mike 
dies, and Pat is anxious about his soul. Pat goes to the priest and says, 
“What can I do to make sure that Mike goes to heaven?’’ — “How 
much money have you?” — “About fifteen hundred dollars.’’ — “For 
five hundred dollars I believe I can get his soul into heaven.” A few 
days later Pat goes again to the priest. ‘“‘How is Mike getting along, 
Father ?”’—‘‘Fine, he’s about half way up to heaven now. Five hundred 
dollars more ought to see him through the gates.”” Pat visits the priest 
again. ‘Is Mike in heaven now, Father ?’’—‘‘No, he’s just ten feet from 
the gate. He needs just five hundred dollars more to be helped across 
those ten feet.” — “And faith,”’ says Mike, “if Pat can’t jump those ten 
feet he can go to Hell.” 


50. NEGRO IN HELL. 

An Irishman, a Jew, and a Negro go to Hell during the terrible cold 
winter of 1917. Old Satan say to his angels, ‘‘Stoke the fires high, we’ve 
got some mighty bad fellows this time.’’ The Irishman is first in to the 
furnace. Up goes the thermometer. ‘‘My!”’ says Satan, “he certainly was 
a bad one.” Next the Jew. He needs even a higher temperature. Now, 


1 Informant 18. See MAFLS 16: 127—128; F F Communications no. 1833. 
? Informant 14. 
3 Informant 17. 
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the Negro. ‘‘Stoke it up high,” says Satan, ‘I know he has been a bad 
one.”’ Up, up goes the thermometer. Finally the thermometer bursts. 
They open the door to see what the trouble is. The Negro calls out, “‘Shet 
dat do’, man, don’t you know I can’t stand no drafts.”’ 


51. ON THE DEER’S BACK.! 


Once upon a time there was two Irishmans. One’s name was Pat and 
the other Mike. Dey didn’t know what a train was. So they asked some 
boy where youcatch the train at. ‘‘Go out there ’n’ catch the first thing 
comes along,” the boy said. It was out west in the woods. First thing 
come along was a reindeer. Pat he laid down, take a nap. Mike he stayed 
awoke. Presently the reindeer came along. Pat said, “Mike, Mike, wake up, 
wake up, here comes a train.’”’ Mike wakes up in time to catch the 
reindeer’s horns. Pat caught the end of his tail. He was going so fast he 
was straight out in the air behind him. His [reindeer’s] feet would come 
up and cut him. Pat yelled out, “‘For Christ’s sake cut those engines off 
up there, they’re cutting me to death back here.”’ 

The reindeer went on, but Mike couldn’t stand the cutting. He fell in 
a well. Poor Pat was carried away. Mike rubbed his eyes. “I don’t 
believe that was no train,” he said. ‘I’m going out there again.’’ So he 
went out there and laid down. Presently a real train came along — 
chung — chung — chung — chung — chung — chung. Pat raised up 
and saw a big, black thing coming, smoke, and keeping a funny noise. 
“Holy smoke,’ he said, “I know that aint no train.’’ Then he jumped up 
and run through the woods. 


52. GONE TO GLORY.” 


Once upon a time was a colored man ’n’ he had lot of money, didn’t 
know what to do with it. So he thought he would bury it till he knew 
what to do with it. So he went to a graveyard and buried it. He put a 
tombstone at the head, and wrote these words: 


“Dead and Buried.” 
He didn’t know nobody saw him. A Jew was looking at him. When he 


went away the Jew went there and took the money. Then he rubbed off 
“Dead and buried,” and wrote: 


“Rose and Gone to Glory.” 


53. COME BACK YONDER.” 


An ol’ preacher was up to de church preachin’ ’bout Noah ’n’ the 
flood. Ol’ sister there say, ‘“That’s right, Brother, go back further than 





1 Informant 18. See JAFL, 30: 223; also 186. 
2 Informant 18. 
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that.’’ He say, ‘“Adam an’ Eve, when dey was way back in the garden.” 
She say, ““That’s right, Brother, go back further than that.” He say, 


“e 


Way back there when there wan’t no God.”’ She say, “Hold on a 
minute, Brother, you done gone too far, come in now!” 


54. GABRIEL BLOWS HIS HORN.! 


Once upon a time there was a preacher up de pulpit preachin’ ’bout 
Gabriel was goin’ blow his horn. An’ a little boy slipped in the house 
with a horn, got up in the ceilin’ of de church. He kep’ preachin’, 
“Gabriel gonna blow his horn!”’ Little boy said, ““To-o-t!’’ De people 
looked up. Preacher didn’ year (hear) it. He went on preachin’, ‘‘Gabriel 
gonna blow his horn!” So boy hollered again, ‘“T-o-o-t!”” Everybody 
jumped up an’ started out the church. So many people in de do’, 
preacher couldn’ git out de do’, ’n’ he jumped out the winder. His coat- 
tail hung on to one of the hooks of the winder, an’ held him there. He 
says, “Oh Lord, turn me loose, please, ‘cause Gabriel’s comin’. Please 
turn me loose. I’m not goin’ to say nothing more about it.”” That was 
the end. 


55. GOING TO HEAVEN WITHOUT DYING.” 


One time ’twas old man, he was a real good old man, so he wanted 
to go to heaven widout dying. Every day he used to go under a tree and 
pray to the Lord to take him up to heaven widout dying. He kept this 
up about three weeks. Finally a young man saw him. He said, “I’m gonna 
fix that ol’ man.”’ So he went home and got a rope and put a loop-knot 
in it. Then he went ’n’ got up the tree. Next day de ol’ man come round 
thyuh, started to praying, ‘“Oh Lord, please let me go to heaven widout 
dying.” Then the man let the rope down. He stopped praying and said, 
“Lord, you gonna take me to heaven widout dying ?”’ Then the man fit 
the rope round his neck, started to draw him up the tree. The rope pullin’ 
started to choke him. He hollered, ‘“Ow, Lord, you’re choking me. Ow, 
you're hurting me, Lord. Stop! I don’t want to go to heaven widout dying. 
If you don’t stop I’m gonna knock your head off.’’ So the man let him 
down from the tree. He got out the rope ’n’ he went down the street, ’n’ he 
met another man. Say, “Boy, don’t you ever tell the Lord to take you 
up to heaven widout dying. He’lf choke you to death.” That’s the end 
of it. 


1 Informant 18. See MAFLS 16: 58. 
2 Informant 18, See this number p. 523. 
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RIDDLES. 


. What’s the last thing you take off the floor at night ? 
Feet. 


. Twelve pears hanging high, 
Eleven men riding by. 
Each man took a pear 
Left eleven hanging there. 
Man’s name was Each Man. 


. When are two apples alike ? 
When they’re pears (pairs). 


. A man had twenty sick sheep. 
One died — how many left ? 
Nineteen. 


. I went to the woods and got it, 
I sat me down and looked at it, 
The more I looked at it the less I liked it. 
Thorn. 


. Why are horses and molasses alike ? 
The more you lick the faster it goes away. 


. Hickey-more, Hackey-more, 
Set on king’s kitchen door. 
All the king’s men, 
All the king’s horses, 
Couldn’t get Hickey-more, Hackey-more 
Off the king’s kitchen door. 
Sun. 


. A man rode yet he walked. 
The dog’s name was “‘Yet.”’ 


. One man can carry it upstairs, 
A thousand men can’t bring it down. 
Needle. 


. What’s the longest trolley route in Philadelphia ? 
South and Lombard Streets, because they take you 
from Africa to Jerusalem. 





II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Green, white, and red, 
Whole lot of nigger babies inside. 
Water-melon. 


Up and down but never touch sky or ground. 
Pump handle. 


If father raises twenty bushels of wheat on a dry day what 
does he raise on a wet day? 
An umbrella. 


Black and white and red all over. 
Newspaper. 


. Better than the Lord, 


Worse than Satan, 

Dead people eat it, 

If you eat it you'll die. 
Nothing. 


Round as the moon, 
Black as a coon. 
Frying pan. 


Over the water, 
Under the water, 
Never touch the water. 
A woman going over a bridge with a tub of water on her 
head. 


There was a three-legged stool in the corner of the room 
How many sat on it ? 
The answer is ‘More yet,’ because a man named “Moore” 
sat on it. 


A ship went out to sea. It was full of people, still there wasn’t 
a single person on the ship. 
Everybody was married. 


Biddy-widdy upstairs, 

Biddy-widdy downstairs, 

All the needles in the town 

Couldn’t sew up Biddy-widdy’s night gown. 
Egg. 
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. If a fat hog comes to twenty-five dollars, what will a lean one 
come to? 
Corn. 


22. Put it in stiff and stout, 
Pull it out slippery and greasy. 
Cabbage in a pot. 


23. Black within, red without, 
Four corners round about. 
Chimney. 


24. Got eyes and can’t see, 
Got tongue and can’t talk, 
Got a soul and can’t be saved. 
Shoe. 


25. Flower of Virginia, fruit of Spain 
Met together in a shower of rain, 
Tell me this riddle and Ill give you a penny. 
Plum pudding. 


26. Luke had it before, 
Paul had it behind, 
Girls have it once, 
Boys not at all. 
Mrs. McMulligan she had it twice in the same place. 
Letter L. 


27. What president wore the biggest hat ? 
The president with the biggest head. 


28. Feathers on the outside, 
Pink on the inside. 
What is it ? 

Turkey. 


29. As I was going to the garden gate, 
I met a man with a stick in his hand, 
And a stone in his throat. 
Who was he? 
A cherry. 


30. Up hills and hollows, 
And at home with its head in the corner. 
Shoe. 
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. One duck behind two ducks, 
Two ducks behind one duck, 
One duck between two ducks, 
How many ducks ? 

One duck. 


. What word of five letters which you take away two an’ six 
be left ? 
Sixty. 


. What is it that go all aroun’ de house, ’n’ don’t make but one 
track ? 
A wheel barr’l. 


34. Which is the fastest — heat or cold ? 


Heat, ’cause you kin ketch cold. 


. Two legs settin’ on three legs, 

One leg in its lap, 

In come four legs, takes up one leg, 

Two legs grab three legs an’ threw ’em at four legs, 

Four legs brought back one leg. 
Man setting on three legged stool wif a stick in his lap. 
A dog come in an’ kerried the stick out. He threw the 

stool at the dog, an’ he brought the stick back. 


. As I was goin’ cross London Bridge, 
I met a man. 
I cut off his head, an’ drunk his blood, 
An’ threw his body overboard. 
Bottle of pop. 


7. What make a chimney smoke ? 
Because it cain’t chew. 


3. What do you fill a barrel full of to make it lighter than when 
its empty ? 
Fill it full o’ holes. 
. What’s the difference between a risin’ sun an’ a settin’ sun ? 
All the difference in the world. 


. Roun’ as a biscuit, deep as a well, 
All the king’s horses can’t pull it up. 
Well. 
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41. What do a chicken go ’cross the street for, when the roosters are 
on the other side ? 
To get on the other side. 
42. What make a chicken fly over a fence ? 
Cause it can’t fly underneaf’n it. 
43. What make a graveyard so much like a fish ? 


’Cause its bones. 


44. Have you ever saw a buzzard flyin’ in the air wif a dog settin’ on 


his tail ? 
A dog was settin’ down on the ground on his tail, ’n’ the buz- 
zard was flyin’ in the air over top him. 


45. Ol’ man took it up, shook it an’ shook it. Ol’ lady pulled up her 


dress ’n’ took it. 
Man had apples in a measure, ’n’ he shakes ’em, ’n’ lady take 
up her dress, an’ he dump ’em in them. 


. John had a long thing. Mary had a hairy thing. John stuck his 
long thing in Mary’s hairy thing. 
A hug (hog) named Mary. John had a knife, ’n’ he stuck it 
in de hug. 


47. Ol’ man had sumpin’ good. Ol’ lady had sumpin’ good. Ol’ man put 


45. 


49. 


his good thing in the ol’ lady’s good thing, made the ol’ man’s good 
thing feel good. 
Man had some fish. Lady had some water. When they put the 
fish in the water, made the fish feel good. 


What is this? Live to see Christmas, didn’ see New Years, but died 
in the spring ? 
A calf died between Christmas an’ New Years — got drownded 
in a spring. 


What’s the difference between a hill an’ a pill ? 
One is hard to get up, an’ de other is hard to get down. 


. When a boy fall, what do he fall against ? 
Against his will. 


JOKE. 


There was one times was an ol’ farmer leanin’ up against the fence. 


Cop come along, said, ‘‘Don’t you know that’s against the law to dothat ?’” 
Farmer say, “‘You’se a liar, — it’s against de fence.” 
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SOME NEGRO SONG VARIANTS FROM LOUISVILLE 


BY K. J. HOLZKNECHT. 


Folk songs, because of the very nature of their growth and trans- 
mission, are apt to vary in a noticeable degree with every singer. Lines, 
words, and even stanzas, slip the memory, and new ones are supplied; 
refrains are transferred from one song to another, and even major 
portions of songs are grafted upon strange stems. The following songs 
and rhymes were obtained from a class of teachers in negro schools of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Some are songs known from childhood or heard 
from fathers, mothers, or brothers. Others were learned from pupils or 
from old friends. Many of the rhymes have a wide currency and will be 
well-known to students of folk song. Others are less familiar. Where 
possible I have recorded their similarity to printed versions. Although 
many of these songs are corruptions and fragments of longer songs, they 
offer interesting examples of the variation of negro folk song. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS. 
5. 


The following is apparently a blending of several old favorites. The 
refrain, ““Old Locke etc.,” is obviously a corruption of “The Ol’ A’k’s 
A-moving,”’ versions of which are to be found in Miss Dorothy Scarborough, 
On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs, (1925), p.28; inA. E. Perkins, “‘Spirituals 
from the Far South,”’ Journal of American Folk Lore, XXXV, p. 227; 
and in J. W. Work, Folk Song of the American Negro, p. 73. It is also 
somewhat similar to “Oh, the Ole Ark’s a Movering,” in Johnson, 
Second Book of Negro Spirituals, (1926), p. 25. What appears here as the 
first stanza is a variant of a song quoted in Odum and Johnson, Negro 
W orkaday Songs, (1927), p. 190, and is similar in part to “‘Mos’ done 
lingerin’ here,” quoted by Miss Scarborough, op. cit., p. 25. The second 
stanza is less familiar, while the third is an interesting parallel to a version 
of ‘‘Satan’s Mad,” quoted by E. C. Perrow, ‘‘Songs and Rhymes from 
the South,” JAFL, XXVI, 154: 


Ole Satan’s got an iron shoe 
If you don’t min’ he’ll put it on you. 


Refrain: Old Locke is a moving, 
A moving children, 
Old Locke is a moving, 

Right straight long. 
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Some Negro Song Variants from Louisville. 








I. 


If you get there 
Before I do, 

Watch out for me, 
For I’m coming too. 


2. 


Just wait till I get on 

My golden shoes, 

I’m going to walk about heaven 
Going to tell all the news. 


3. 
Old Satan wears 
A hypocrite shoe. 
If you don’t mind 
He will catch you. 


LiF 


This song is a variant of one recorded by R. E. Kennedy, Mellows, 
pp. 93—4, and by Work, op. cit., p. 52, where the first stanza is the same. 


Before this time another year 
I may be gone. 

O Lord, how long? 

In some lonesome grave-yard, 
O Lord, how long ? 


The day is coming 

And I must go. 

O Lord, how long? 

In some lonesome grave-yard, 
O Lord, how long? 


Sister Martha sang 
This good old song. 
O Lord, how long ? 
In some lonesome grave-yard, 
O Lord, how long? 
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III. 










































Refrain: Way down, way down yonder in the valley, 
Way down, down at the tomb. 


I. 


Shout, you children, 
Shout and pray, 
Down at the tomb. 
My soul bears witness 
To my Lord, 

Down at the tomb. 


> 
“ 


Little did I think 
That He was nigh, 
Down at the tomb. 
He spoke and made me p 
Laugh and cry, 

Down at the tomb. 


IV. 

The following song is quite probably a version of ‘‘Git on board, little 
chillen,”’ given in Johnson, Book of American Negro Spirituals, (1925), 
p. 120. 

O little children, 
Get on the boat; 
O little children, 
Get on the boat; 
For you’re many a mile from home. 


O little children, 

Look to the Lord; 

O little children, 

Look to the Lord; 

For you’re many a mile from home. 


V. 
I’ve been wandering, 
I’ve been wandering, Lord; 
I’ve been wandering 
A long way from home. 
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I’ve been waiting, 

I’ve been waiting, Lord; 
I’ve been waiting 

A long way from home. 


I’ve been praying, 

I’ve been praying, Tord; 
I’ve been praying 

A long way from home. 


I'll see heaven, 

I'll see heaven, Lord; 

I'll see heaven 

Though a long way from home. 


VI. 
For a more elaborate version see Fisher, Seventy Negro Spirituals, 
p. 178, where neither the ‘‘mourners’’ nor the “‘sister’”’ is exhorted. 


Mourners to-day you had better repent, 

Mourners to-day you had better repent, 

Mourners to-day you had better repent, 
For to-morrow you may die. 


sal 
_s 
om 


Sinners to-day you had better repent, 

Sinners to-day you had better repent, 

Sinners to-day you had better repent, 
For to-morrow you may die. 


un 


Sister to-day you had better repent, 

Sister to-day you had better repent, 

Sister to-day you had better repent, 
For to-morrow you may die. 


VII. 

This song is a composite. The first stanza, without the refrain, is very 
well known. Professor Perrow quotes several variants which mention the 
elephant, the ocean, the whale, and the bee, in the JAFL, X XVI, p. 160; 
and Professor Talley, Negro Folk Rhymes, p. 93, quotes a second stanza. 
The refrain is borrowed from another song. G. D. Pike, The Jubilee 
Singers, (1873), p. 170; and Miss Scarborough, op. cit., p. 225, both quote 
it, and Professor Perrow, JAFL, XXVIII, p. 135, gives it as the refrain 
to ‘Some folks say that a negro won’t steal.”’ Cf. N. I. White, American 
Negro Folk-Songs, (1928), pp. 134 ff. 
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God made a man, 

Man made money, 

God made a bee, 

And the bee made honey, 

God made Satan, 

And Satan made sin, 

God made a hole 

And put Satan in. 
O mourners, you shall be free, 
O mourners, you shall be free, 

When the Lord calls the roll. 


Look over yonder, 

What do I see? 

Angels playing that traumerei. 

God Almighty 

Is coming along, 

To take his children 

By the arm. 
O mourners, you shall be free, 
O mourners, you shall be free, 

When the Lord calls the roll. 


Vill. 


For more elaborate versions of this song, yet without either of these 
stanzas, see Johnson, Book of American Negro Spirituals, p. 60—61; 
Seward and White, Jubilee Songs, (1884), p. 64; and J. B. T. Marsh, 
Story of the Jubilee Singers, (1880), p. 179. 


Refrain: Didn’t Old Pharoah get lost, 





Get lost, get lost; 
Didn’t Old Pharaoh get lost, 
In the deep Red Sea. 


z. 
Moses smote the waters, 
And the sea gave way. 
Moses smote the waters, 
And the sea gave Way. 


2. 
God commanded Moses 
To take his sword and shield, 
To separate the waters 
And then take Israel through. 
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IX. 


Nicodemus once desired to know 


How can a man be borned 
When he is old? 

God called Moses 

On the mountain top, 
And stamped his name 

In Moses’ heart. 


My Lord is going to move 
This wicked race, 

Going to raise up the nation 
That shall obey. 


Marvel not, man said, 

He wanted to be wise. 
Lord, Lord, my Lord 

Is going to move 

This wicked race, 

Going to raise up the nation 
That shall obey. 


p # 
Rock my soul 
In the bosom of Abraham, 
Rock my soul 
In the bosom of Abraham, 
O Lord, rock my soul. 


_ Way over yonder, 


Where liars can’t go, 
Lord, rock my soul, 
Lord, rock my soul. 


Way over yonder, 
Where sinners can’t go, 
Lord, rock my soul, 
Lord, rock my soul. 


Way over yonder, 
Where angels sing, 
Lord, rock my soul, 
Lord, rock my soul. 
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XI. 
O Lord, remember me, 
O Lord, remember me, 
Do Lord, remember me. 


When I’m on my sick bed, 
O Lord, remember me, 
Do Lord, remember me. 


When I’m crossing Jordan’s stream, 
O Lord, remember me, 
Do Lord, remember me. 


XII. 


Be ready when he comes again, 
Be ready when he comes again, 
He is coming again so soon. 


He got my mother in a dancing house. 
He is coming again so soon. 
Be ready when he comes again. 


He got my father in a gambling house. 
He is coming again so soon. 
Be ready when he comes again. 


Let him take you in the Lord’s house. 
He is coming again so soon. 
Be ready when he comes again. 


XII. 


Where are you going 
To run to, sinner man, 
Way in that day? 
Way in that day? 


Run to the rock, 

And the rock cries out, 
“The fault is not in me.” 
Way in that day. 


Run to the moon, 
And the moon will bleed, 
Way in that day, 
Way in that day. 
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Run to the sea, 
And the sea cries out, 
“‘See me boil!” 

Way in that day. 


Run to the stars 
And the stars will fall. 
Way in that day, 
Way in that day. 


You better be ready, 
You better be ready, 
Way in that day. 
Way in that day. 


XIV. 


I’m going to build 
Right on that shore. 
I’m going to build 

For my Jesus evermore. 


I’m going to stand 
Right on that shore. 
I’m going to stand 

For my Jesus evermore. 


I’m going to shout 
Right on that shore. 
I’m going to shout 

For my Jesus evermore. 


I’m going to pray 
Right on that shore. 
I’m going to pray 

For my Jesus evermore. 


mY. 


Did you hear, did you hear 


‘What my Lord has said ? 


‘Come unto me, and be saved.” 


“Tf you are a sinner, 


Come unto me and be saved.”’ 
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Did you hear, did you hear 
What my Lord has said? 
“Come unto me and be saved.” 
“Tf you are a backslider, 

Come unto me and be saved.” 


Did you hear, did you hear 
What my Lord has said ? 
“Come unto me and be saved.” 
“If you are a hypocrite, 

Come unto me and be saved.” 


Did you hear, did you hear 
What my Lord has said ? 
“Come unto me and be saved.”’ 
If you are a mourner, 

Come unto me and be saved.”’ 


XVI. 
What’s the matter 
With the ship ? 
She won’t go. 
Too many hypocrites 
Getting on board. 


Throw me overboard! 
I got a hiding place, 
I got a hiding place! 


If you want to go to heaven, 
Do not lie, 

But treat your neighbors right. 
Too much sin, 

And the ship won’t go. 


Throw me overboard! 
I got a hiding place, 
I got a hiding place! 


XVII. 
Standing by the walls of Zion, 
See those ships come sailing by. 
Standing by the walls of Zion, 
When the trumpet 
Sounds the call. 
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Standing by the shore of Jordan, 
See those ships come sailing by. 
Standing on the shore of Jordan, 
When the trumpet 

Sounds the call. 


XVIII. 


Do you ever think about dying? 

O Lord, O Lord; 

Do you think it’s a mighty hard trial ? 
O Lord, O Lord! 


Do you ever talk about Jesus ? 

O Lord, O Lord; 

Don’t you think he is a wonderful power ? 
O Lord, O Lord! 


Do you ever think about heaven ? 

O Lord, O Lord; 

Would you like to be sitting in His kingdom ? 
O Lord, O Lord! 


XIX. 


I got to go to heaven 
To see my mother. 
I got to go to heaven 
‘To see my mother. 
I can’t stay away, 
I cant’ stay away. 


I got to go to heaven 
To see my father. 
I got to go to heaven 
To see my father. 
I can’t stay away, 
I can’t stay away. 


I got to go to heaven 
La ° 

To see my sister. 

I got to go to heaven 
To see my sister. 

I can’t stay away, 

I can’t stay away. 





XUM 
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I got to go to heaven 
To see my brother. 

I got to go to heaven 
To see my brother. 

I can’t stay away, 

I can’t stay away. 



























XX. 
I love the Lord 
I love the Lord, 
Down in my heart, 
Down in my heart. 


He’s a mighty God, 
He’s a mighty God, 
Down in my heart, 
Down in my heart. 


He shed his blood, 
He shed his blood, 
Down in my heart, 
Down in my heart. 


He won't turn you away, 
He won’t turn you away, 
Down in my heart, 
Down in my heart. 


XXI. 
For a version of this popular song see Odum and Johnson, Negro 
W orkaday Songs, p. 195; Cf. White, op. cit., p. 89. 


O loving Brother, 
When the world’s on fire, 
Don’t you want God’s bosom 
To be your pillar ? 
O hide me, O thy Rock of Ages! 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 


O loving Sister, 
When the world’s on fire, 
Don’t you want God’s bosom 
To be your pillar ? 

O hide me, O thy Rock of Ages! 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 













‘0 
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XXII. 


If you’ve got to walk 

That lonesome valley, 
You've got to walk it 
For yourself. 


If you cannot sing like angels, 
If you cannot preach like Paul, 
You can tell the loving Jesus, 
You can say he died for all. 


XXITI. 


I shall not be moved, I shall not be moved, 
Be like a tree that is planted by the waters. 
I shall not be moved. 


Keep on praying in this holy way, 


Be like a tree that is planted by the waters. 
I shall not be moved. 


XXIV. 


Better versions of this theme are to be found in Odum and Johnson, 
Negro Workaday Songs, p. 190; F. J. Work, Folk Songs of the American 
Negro, p. 66; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, p. 156—7; and Fisher, Seventy 
Negro Spirituals, p. 127, where the version is given ‘“‘as noted in Kentucky 
by Miss Maria MacDonald.’ Cf. White, op cit., pp. 58—59. 


Oh Mary, don’t you weep, 
Don’t you moan, 

Pharaoh’s army got drowned, 
O Mary, don’t you weep. 


If I could, if I could, 

I’d stand on rocks 

Where Moses stood, 
Pharaoh’s army got drowned. 


O Mary, don’t you weep, 

O Mary, don’t you weep, 
Don’t you moan, 

Pharaoh’s army got drowned. 
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XXV. 
How do you know, 
How do you know, 
The blood has signed my name? 
The blood has signed my name? 


Jesus told me, 
Jesus told me, 
The blood has signed my name. 
The blood has signed my name. 


How do you know, 
How do you know, 
The blood has made me free ? 
The blood has made me free ? 


Jesus told me, 
Jesus told me, 
The blood has made me free. 
The blood has made me free. 


XXVI. 
O Lord, have I done, 
O Lord, have I done, 
Lord, have I done what you told me to do? 
What you told me to do? 


You told me to moan. 
I’ve done that too. 
Lord, have I done what you told me to do? 


You told me to pray. 
I’ve done that too. 
Lord, have I done what you told me to do? 


XXVII. 
He led my mother all the way, 
He led my mother all the way, 
He led my mother all the way 
From lonesome valley. 
He’s a mighty good leader all the way. 
















Refrain: 
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He led my father all the way, 

He led my father all the way, 

He led my father all the way 

From lonesome valley. 

He’s a mighty good leader all the way. 


He led my sister all the way, 

He led my sister all the way, 

He led my sister all the way 

From lonesome valley. 

He’s a mighty good leader all the way. 


He led my brother all the way, 

He led my brother all the way, 

He led my brother all the way 

From lonesome valley. 

He’s a mighty good leader all the way. 


XXVIII. 
You belong to that funeral train, 
You belong to that funeral train. 
Yes, my Lord I know I was borned to die. 
You belong to that funeral train. 


O sinner, let me say, 

You had better obey. 

Death will come some day, 

And take you away. 

You belong to that funeral train. 


XXIX. 


Hush, hush, the angels calling me. 
Hush, hush, the angels calling me. 
O my Lord, O my Lord, what shall I do? 


I. 
I’m so glad trouble don’t last always, 
I’m so glad trouble don’t last always, 
I’m so glad trouble don’t last always, 
O my Lord, O my Lord, what shall I do? 
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2. 


I’m so glad I got my religion on time, 
I’m so glad I got my religion on time, 
I’m so glad I got my religion on time, 
O my Lord, O my Lord, what shall I do? 


3. 
Make room in my heart, Lord, for you, 
Make room in my heart, Lord, for you, 
Make room in my heart, Lord, for you, 
O my Lord, O my Lord, what shall I do? 


4. 
Early one morning death came creeping in my room, 
Early one morning death came creeping in my room, 
Early one morning death came creeping in my room, 


O my Lord, O my Lord, what shall I do ? 


6. 


O Death, you can’t do me no harm, 
O Death, you can’t do me no harm, 
O Death, you can’t do me no harm, 
O my Lord, O my Lord, what shall I do’? 


XXX. 


The same song may be found in Odum and Johnson, Negro and his 
Songs, p. 93. 


Refrain: Stand still, walk sturdy, keep the faith, 


There’s no one like Jesus. 


‘. 
I think I heard a rumbling in the sky, 
There’s no one like Jesus, 
It must be my Lord Jesus passing by, 
There’s no one like Jesus. 


2. 
Sister Mary went upon the mountain top, 
There’s no one like Jesus, 
She sung a little song and she never did stop, 
There’s no one like Jesus. 








bo: 
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3. 
She argued with the father and she chattered with the son, 
There’s no one like Jesus, 
She talked about the old world she come from, 
There’s no one like Jesus. 


SECULAR SONGS. 
I. 


For variants see Talley, Negro Folk Rhymes, pp. 116, 203; Miss Scar- 
borough, op. cit., pp. 174—5; and Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, p. 132. 


Old Brother Rabbit 
Had a mighty bad habit, 
He jumped in the pot, 
And ate my cabbage. 


Old Brother Rabbit, 

He dare not holloa, 

When I took him by the chin 
And made him wallow. 


II. 


Down through the brier patch, 
Rip, rah, ree, 

Hey! Brother Fox, 

is You can’t catch me. 


Down in the hole 

Near the big hollow tree. 
Hey! Brother Fox, 
You're lost by three. 


iit. 
Two little imps, 
Side by side; 
Fell by the river, 
And didn’t want to die. 


Sent for the fisherman, 
Fisherman said, 

“Put ’em in a skiff, 
And ride ’em to town.” 
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IV. 


For other pony songs see Scarborough, op. cit., p. 184; and Perrow, 
J AFL, XXVI, p. 125. 


I had a little pony, 

His name was Dap; 

He just wouldn’t go 
Through the big hollow gap. 


I had a little pony, 

He had a sore chin. 

I gave him some water 
And made him grin. 


I had a little pony, 
He would not trot; 

I gave him a drop 
And there he stopped. 


V. 


For variants of the refrain “Sing, song, Polly, won’t you ki-me-oh ?” 
see Scarborough, op. cit., pp. 156—7 and 285; and Kittredge, JAFL, 
XXXV, pp. 397 ff. Cf. White, op. cit., p. 175; and Odum and Johnson, 
Negro Workaday Songs, p. 187. 


Way down South 

Where I was borned, 
Sing-song, Kitty 

On to Ki-me-yoo. 

The weasel squeaks, 
While the rabbit squeals, 
Sing-song, Kitty, 

On to Ki-me-yoo. 


Kee-mo, Ki-mo, 
Dear old land! 
Come away from behind that hole. 
In comes Sally singing; 

Sing song winking, blinking, 
Sing-song Kitty, 
On to Ki-me-yoo. 








nar 
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VI. 
As I walk this levee ’round, 
, As I walk this levee ’round, 


I’m looking for the bully, 
The bully of the town. 


As I walk this levee ’round, 
As I walk this levee ’round, 
I’m looking for the bully, 
That can’t be found. 


VII. 
Who stole the lock ? 
I don’t know. 
Who stole the lock 
From the hen-house door ? 


Who heard the rooster ? 
I don’t know. 

Call to the hens 

Down stairs below. 


Who saw them fly ? 

I don’t know. 

Up to the top. 

As the lock went by ? 


Wiki. 


For a variant see-Perrow, ]AFL, XXVIII, p. 183, where the girl is 
named Sally Ann. Cf. White, op. cit., pp. 173, 174 and 333. 


I went to see Miss Liza Jane, 
Standing in the door, 

Shoes and stockings in her hand 
And her feet all over the floor. 


So long, Liza, poor girl, 
So long, Liza, Jane. 

So long, Liza, poor girl, 
She died on the train. 
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IX. 


For a very different variant see Odum and Johnson, Negro Workaday 
Songs, p. 163. 


When I was single, 
My pockets went jingle, 
And I wish I was single again. 


I got me a wife, 
And she was the plague of my life, 
I wish I was single again. 


She beat me and banged me, and then, 
She swore she would hang me, and then, 
I wished I was single again. 


She went after the rope, and then, 
My neck she did choke, and then, 
I wished I was single again. 


She went after the rope, and then, 
She got her neck broke, and then, 
And I was so glad I was single again. 


I went to the grave, and then, 
I danced all the way, and then, 
So glad I was single again. 


I got me another, and then, 
She was worse than the other one, then, 
I wished I was single again. 


Young men, take warning from this, O this, 
Be good to the first, 

For the next is much worse, 

Then you ’ll wish you were single again. 


The following are game songs: ~ 
x. 
Easy, greasy, 
Take it easy; 


Salt, pepper, 
Vinegar, hot. 
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Easy, greasy, 
Jump like a weasel; 


Salt, pepper, 
Vinegar, hot. 


XI. 

“We'll walk this lady,” 
So they say, 

“‘A smooth foot lady,” 
So they say, 

Coming rolling under, 
Just a little bit faster ; 
Coming rolling under, 
Just a little bit faster. 


XII. 
Hey, you bold, bold rambler! 
Hey, you cabbage head commander! 
You lost all your sweethearts 
You had last year. 
So rise from your knees, 
And take them as you meet, 
For they all surround you here. 


XIII. 


I’m a true love a’hunting 
On a long summer’s day, 
I’m a true love a’hunting 
On a long summer’s day. 


Can you tell me where to find her 
On a long summer’s day ? 
Can you tell me where to find her 
On a long summer’s day ? 


You'll find her in the valley 
On a long summer’s day. 
You'll find her in the valley 
On a long summer’s day. 


I’ve found my true love, 
On a long summer’s day, 
I’ve found my true love, 
On a long summer’s day. 





> 
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The following are dance songs: 


XIV. 
Swing corners all, 
Swing corners all, 


Now don’t forget by 
To promenade befo 
Right back to place again. fath 
Swing corners all grad 
Swing corners all. reno 
his | 

av. with 

Heel, toe, oie 
One, two, three ; was 
Heel, toe, Whi 
Back we go; whe 
Heel, toe, held 
Round and round; and 
Heel, toe, crib 
And one, two, three. pub 
Ser 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NINE NEGRO SPIRITUALS, 1850—61, FROM LOWER SOUTH CAROLINA.! 
In the class of ’45 was graduated from Yale University, like his father 
before him, Andrew Flinn Dickson of Charleston, South Carolina, where his 
father, John Dickson, M. D., was Professor in the Medical College, After 
graduation A. F. Dickson was for a time assistant to Dr. George Howe, 
renowned as founder of the School for the Blind, and intended to make that 
his life work, but when Dr. Howe decided to unite the school for the deaf 
with it, he withdrew, and completing his theological course, first travelled 
as missionary for the American Sunday School Union, and then became 
pastor on James Island, S. C., for the Presbyterian church there, where he 
was over a small number of whites and a very large membership of negroes. 
While these latter were enrolled and attended service with their masters, 
where were galleries reserved for them, their real services were separate, 
held at night, usually, where they had their own leaders for song and prayer 
and used the spirituals now so well known, some of which are here trans- 
cribed, as I believe, for the first time. During this pastorate Mr. Dickson 
published through the Philadelphia committee two volumes of ‘‘Plantation 
Sermons’’ of the kind he was accustomed to preach to his colored members. 
These were intended for the use of the white mistresses whose practice it 
was to gather their servants together on Sunday afternoons for instruction; 
but they were also largely used for prayer-meetings, etc., and after the war 
were republished by the committee under the title ‘Old Words Newly 
Spoken.”’ 

About 1858 Mr. Dickson removed eighty miles inland with his family 
to Orangeburg, where he served also the neighboring church of Barnwell. 
In both these he had a large colored membership. There was in Orangeburg 
next door to us a female college, whose students delighted, under my 
father’s care, to attend the night service and hear the negroes sing. Here the 
white listeners were allowed to install themselves in the three back benches, 
and here with a college girl on each side of me, at the mature age of six, 
I revelled in joining in the music and singing as much and as loud as I 
pleased. What was organ, what was that trained choir upstairs compared to 
stalwart Joe Hook, the leader here, as he rolled out the opening words, 
and a hundred voices leaped to take it up and carry it on. No instrument, 
no keynote to sound, yet here were all parts, even more, than are in the 
books of written music, yet never a discord, though at each stanza the 
soprano soared higher, the bass thundered deeper, and as the refrain ended, 
another voice in the throng took up the strain, renewed it, and cast it back 
into the sea of melody. After the song service an earnest, live, practical 
sermon, never long, the personal appeal, then the leader stands forth to 


1 Sung by Mrs. Mary Dickson Arrowood; the notes are by Mrs. Arro- 
wood, the transcriptions by T. F. Hamilton. 
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urge to repentance, to a better life, and as the song ‘‘Come Home’”’ begins, 
the consciously black sheep surge forward, casting themselves down before 
the platform, while one of their leaders, amid the groans, sobs, and cries 
that pervade the room, utters a superb, perfervid prayer, Sixty years have 
not effaced that impression; nor of that hour in ’65 when my father, broken 
and worn with four years’ war service, turned sadly away from his last 
conference with Joe Hook, and the latter with tears on his cheeks was gone 
after telling his still loved pastor how ‘‘his people wanted their own churches 
now.” So that work was ended, but when in 1876 the Southern Presbyterian 
church out of its poverty fought its way to the beginnings of a colored Theo- 
logical Seminary at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, he was its first Faculty, writing 
for papers North and South for it, teaching, undertaking the writing of 
suitable textbooks: all interrupted by his death in January, 1879, when his 
body was borne to its final rest by six of his students. 

In explanation of the songs, the one entitled Bredren, don’ git weary 
was sung by the boatmen as they rowed, or for any work done in concert, 
and is from the sea-islands. Roll, Jordan, and De Ship Is in de Harbor are 
from the same section. The rest are from Orangeburg and Barnwell districts, 
still in the section of large plantations and slaveholders. 


WRESTLIN’ JACOB.! 
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Wrestlin’ Jacob seek de Lord. An’I will not let dee go. An’ I 
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wrestle allnight till de breakof day. An’ I will not let de go. 
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Wrestle, Jacob. Jacob, day is a breakin’. Wrestle, Jacob. Lord. I 


Fine, 














will not let de go. An’ I willnotlet de go, An’ I 




























will not let de go. An’I willnotletde go, Till Jesus bless my sool. 


1 As sung in the districts around Orangeburg and Barnwell, S. C., 
1858 —1861. 
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WE WILL WALK DOSE GOLDEN STREETS.' 
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1. We will walkdose golden streets, We willwalkdose golden 

2. We will wear dose golden crowns, We willweardose golden 

3. Wewill singdose ho-ly songs, Wewill sing dose ho - ly 

4. We will meet king Je-sus there, We willmeet king Je-sus 
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1. streets, Of de new, Of de new Je-ru -_ sa- lem 
2. crowns, 
3. songs, ¢In de new, In de new Je -m ~- sa-lem. 
4. there, j 


COME HOME.! 
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Kingdom. Come home, come home, And he aint got weary yet. 
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1 As sung in the districts around Orangeburg and Barnwell, S. C., 
1858 — 1861. 
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STAN’ YO’ STORM.! 
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Je-sus sets you free. Hail! be-lie-ber, Hail! Hail from de 
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Breddren, don’ git wea-ry, breddrendon’ git wea-ry, breddren, 
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don’ git wea-ry, Fo’ de work is most done. 


1 As sung in the districts around Ordngeburg and Barnwell, S. C., 
1858 —1861. 
2 As sung on James Island, S. C., about 1850—1860. 
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DERE’S A GOLDEN CROWN.? 
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Heaven fo’ me. Lord whatam I to do?When Judgment 
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Judgment, Judgment, Lord, what am I to do? 
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ought to- a been in de Kingdom To yerry how Jordan roll. 
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1 As sung in the districts around Orangeburg and Barnwell, S. C., 
1858— 1861. 
2 As sung on James Island, S. C., about 1850—1860. 
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DE SHIP IS IN DE HARBOR.! 
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De ship is in de har-bor, har-bor, har-bor, De 
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ship is in de _ har-bor, To wait upon de Lord. O - be- 
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lieber wont yourise and go wid me, go wid me, go wid me, Be- 











lieber wont yourise and go wid me, Fo’towait upon de Lord. 


2™4 verse: ’E got ’e ca’go raidy, raidy, raidy, etc. 
3° verse: She’ll sail on Sunday mornin’, mornin’, mornin’, etc. 
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Mrs. MARY DICKSON ARROWOOD and THOMAS HOFFMAN HAMILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
? As sung on James Island, S.C., about 1850—1860. 


* As sung in the districts around Orangeburg and Barnwell, S. C., 
1858 —1861. 
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LORD BATEMAN — This ballad was collected at Mastic Point, Andros 
Island Bahamas, from a Negro resident, a sponger. The phonograph record 
was transcribed by Mr. W. H. Loomis. As usual in records of Negro songs the 
phonograph record and the text as dictated do not altogether correspond. 
For bibliography see Journal of the Folk-Song Society, no. 1 (1899— 1908), 
241. 

Dere was a Lord, a Lord indeed, 
He never have a contented mind 
Until he took a voyage out to sea. 
He sailed east an’ he sailed west 
Until he came on de Turkey sho’. 
An’ he was took an’ put in prison. 
Say, ‘‘Tell my love I will not be seen.”’ 
The jailer had an eldes’ daughter, 
=| An’ a sweet young lady she was indeed, 
An’ she was crossin’ de flo’ one mornin’ 
An’ seed Lord Bateman in his iron chain. 
“Oh come, oh come, let’s make a bargain, 
Let’s make a bargain both long an’ strong. 
If you don’t marry no other woman 
An’ I will marry no other man.” 
“Tis I have gol’ an’ I have silver 
An’ house an’ lan’ to my degree 
= An’ I'll not give dis sweet young ladee 
That set me free from my iron chain.” 
‘““*Tis I don’ wan’ you gol’ or silver 
Nor house nor lan’ to my degree, 
’Tis all I want you is your bodee 
An’ all I want you to keep me happee.’ 
Den she stole de key from her father prison, 
An’ with Lord Bateman now set free 
ij She sailed east from her father’s prison 
An’ with Lord Bateman now set free. 
’*Tis seven years is past an’ gone 
An’ seven more is near at han’ 
| She packed up her riches an’ dresses 
An’ with Lord Bateman to hunt for. 
She sailed east an’ she sailed west 
Until she came to de Indian sho’ 
“Oh dis, oh dis Lord Bateman palace ?” 
4 “‘Oh yes, oh yes, he jus’ arrive. 
He jus’ arrive with his new bride. 
He jus’ arrive with his new groomsman.” 
Den she stomped her feet an’ she tore her hair 
An’ cry out, ‘‘yeh, alas, I’m done, 
I might ha’ been in my own countree 
As to be travelin’ thro’ all this win’ ‘an’ gale. 
Go an’ axe him for an ounce of cake 
An’ a bottle of his wine so strong. 
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If he don’ remember dat sweet young lady 
Dat set him free from his iron chain. 
Arise, arise an’ tol’ to me.”’ 

“Dat dere a lady stan’ your gate 

She gots sma’ ring upon her finger 

An’ mor’ dan all your young brides an’ queen. 

She axe you for an ounce of cake 

An’ a bottle of your wine so strong. 

If you don’ remember dat sweet young lady 

Dat set you free from your iron chain.”’ ¢ 

















He stomped his feet an’ he tare his hair, 

An’ say, “My love, you’se welcome in. 

I bring you here in horse an’ carriage 

But go to yer moder wi’ your feet on de groun’,’”’ 


LORD BATEMAN. 
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2. He sail-ed e- ast an’ he sail-ed west un - 
3. The Sail-or had an eld-es’ daughter An’a 
4. Oh come,oh come, let’s makea bargain Let’s 
5. ‘Tis I have gol’ an’ I have silver an’ 
6. ‘Tis I don’ wan’ you gol’ or silver Nor 
7. Denshe stolede key fromherfa-ther Prison. An’ 
2. til he came on de Tur - key shore An’ 
3. sweet youngla - dy she was in - deed. An’ 
4. make a_ bar- gain both long and _ strong. If 
5. house an’ lan’ to my high de - gree An’ 
6. house nor lan’ to my de - gree Tis 
7. with Lord Bate - - man now set free she 
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8. an’dresses___ an’—~—=s-~ with Lord Bate - man to hunt for__, 
9. pal - ace?__ Oh yes, oh yes____ he__ jus’ ar - ri- ve. 
10. toreherhair_ an’ cry outyeh_— a - las I’m do-ne. 
11, cake... An’ a bott-le of. hiis_ wine so_ strong. 
12, me. Dat der a la - - dy stan’ your gate. 
13. cake... An’ a bott-le of yourwine so strong. 


14. tarehishair_. An’ say, my lo - ve you’se welcome in__. 
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ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


LULLABIES IN JAMAICA. It occured to me when collecting folk-songs in 
Jamaica, that there ought to be some lullabies, but I was very much surprised 
to find that these were few indeed and almost all imported. A great many 
people were asked in vain but on the other hand there were two girls who gave 
me twoeach, I requested one man who acted as a guide on a triptoa very 
secluded district to take me to someone who could sing songs that were sung to 
the babies. He replied that long ago people might have sung to their children 
but that now-a-days the women had to work the same as the men because 
the people were so poor and times had become so hard. He said that the 
mothers often had to go away to pick coffee or bananas and left the babies 
in the care of children ‘“‘hardly so high,”’ indicating a child of very tender 
years, and that even if the mothers did stay at home they did not feel like 
singing. All of this may be taken with discretion, although Mr. Tucker was 
not begging. It is very plain that the mass of the people are very badly off 
in an economic way, but even such a condition would hardly prevent some 
lullabies being composed if singing to little children were customary. 

The source of the first song is familiar to everyone. The second may be 
an island product although the tune is European. It is very familiar but I 
have not been able to trace it. The third is probably Jamaican. The fourth 
savors strongly of old English. I have not been able to find it, however, in 
the collections of old English folk-songs. 

The fifth is one of our familiar cradle songs, while the sixth is plainly 
modelled on the same original as the first, modified by an acquaintance 
with Pat-a-cake, The seventh is a remnant of one of our popular ragtime 
tunes of a decade or more ago, which was much used by glee clubs and 
soloists. The eighth is pure Jamaican. There is a schottische given by Jekyll 
in his Jamaican Song and Story on page 258 which is in reality a lullaby, 
the name of which is Moonshine (Pretty) Baby. In it there is an allusion 
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to water from a dirty pot. Whether the present example and Jekyll’s specimen 
ever had a common origin is a question, but it would be rather peculiar if 
there were two independent lullabies with such an allusion. The melody 
‘ for the Jast two measures isa common Jamaican theme, encountered in other 
songs. 
x The last is old English and probably there is no spot in the world where 
S: the English language has gained a foothold where this little ditty is not 
sung. Arithmetic, be it noted, does not trouble this singer’s mind, and box 
. has been heard for bags. 
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BABY SONG.! 


Sung by Caroline Carter, Brownstown (Liberty Valley). 
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sing. Oh, po’ me one mus’ stay at home to rock ma cradle an’ sing. 


HUSH-A-BYE BABY. 
Sung by Florabelle Brown, Try See. 
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When de bough bre’k de cradle will fa’. Downcame baby, cradle an’ a’, 


CLAP HAN’S. 
Sung by Florabelle Brown, Try See, 
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GO TO SLEEP, MA LITTLE PICKANINNY. 
Sung by Naomi Wilson, Try See, 
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Go tosleep, ma lit-tle pick-a-nin-ny! Nan-na Jim will 


1 Mrs. Carter’s mother used to sing her this song. 
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fad-der fix de cot-ton, an’ dis is de song dey sing. 














BABY SONG. 
Sung by Ercella Sims, Try See, 














Sun, sun, sun! I wish de sun _ could a - hot! 
Breeze, breeze, breeze, I wish de breeze could a - blow! 
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, HELEN ROBERTS. 
Yale University. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON SAN FELIPE. Due to the absence of the author in the 
field, the note on San Felipe printed in the April-June number of the Journal 
went to press without the author having an opportunity to read the proof and 
to correct certain misconceptions. 

During the summer of 1925 the writer was making a comparative study of 
Hopi katcinas. To the house in Shipaulovi in which she was staying came, one 
night, another visitor, Tsamutetiwa, a San Felipe man, who had come to trade 
with the Hopis. He had turquoise which he wished to trade for woven goods, 
The man spoke good English and, as is obvious from the information he gave, 
was highly sophisticated. On the following morning I obtained from him 
a version of the tale of the Emergence, some information on the organization 
of the katcina cult at San Felipe, and identifications of certain masked im- 
personations which the San Felipe cult shares with the Hopi and Zuni. There 
were also some notes on social organization, too fragmentary for publication, 
The man left the same day, and I had no opportunity to verify any of the 
information given. 

The writer never intended to present these fragments as definitive in- 
formation about San Felipe, but to let them stand exactly as recorded, 
merely as a personal document. At the time, however, it was the only in- 
formation from San Felipe. 

Dr. Leslie White, who has since worked in this pueblo, has very kindly 
offered the following corrections of the more flagrant errors. 

“The Emergence. There are many versions, apparently. I hear your 
uritsity as uc'tsit?, I have never heard the final u un shipap” voiced. 

“The Katcina Cult. Your word ¢sieste must be si:ct‘, which is applied to 
those who know about the Shiwanna. I do not believe it is correct to say the 
ceremony is called si:ct? (This is good Indian usage. They use our word 
“ceremony,’’ or “‘religion’’ for their own word, which might be rendered 
“cult” — R. L. B.). But only si: ct? people may participate. 

“A boy’s father usually discusses the question of joining the sz: ct? with his 
son. Then the boy (or the father) selects a man to be the boy’s ‘‘father”’ at his 
initiation. This ‘“‘father’’ takes the boy to the si ct? hotcan'. 

“The prayersticks deposited by the fatsina are made by the medicine 
society in retreat before the dance —not by the s7z°ct’ hotcan’. 

“There are probably eight or ten fatsina dances in a year. There are 
thirty or forty atsina.”’ 

RutTH L BUNZEL, 

Columbia University, New York. 
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Book Review. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


BALLADS AND SEA-SONGS FROM NOVA SCOTIA, Collected by W. Roy Macken- 
zie. Harvard University Press. 


For the individual or the institution aiming to acquire anything like a 
complete collection of ballad literature this book is one of the essentials. 
Its text provides in convenient form one more consignment of the precious 
material which must be gathered and stored away quickly now before death 
and the radio shall have altogether blasted its sources. 

In method Mr. Mackenzie has preserved the best traditions of the Child- 
Kittredge scholarship, to which he makes a generous acknowledgement. 
Following the system of Child, he groups his ballads according to subject 
matter and appropriately lays a foundation with those which are analogues 
of the classic English and Scottish Popular Ballads. His collation with 
Child is helpful if inevitable. But for his careful collation with other less 
scientific collections, especially those of the United States, and with published 
and unpublished broadsides, Mr. Mackenzie deserves not only credit as a scho- 
lar but the genuine gratitude of students, for his book supplies, incidentally, 
a very useful bibliography of American popular song in general. To quote 
from my own experience, it enabled me to trace for the first time the pro- 
venience of the merry broadside of Kate and Her Horns, which came to me 
through the recitation of a colleague in physics, who in turn had inherited 
it in a Massachusetts family song-hoard, This same family, like the Nova 
Scotians, had some other remnants, generally debased or fragmentary, of 
the English and Scottish type. And it is characteristic of the American 
ballad that in their version Child’s gallant Little Musgrave has become — 
not the Little Matha Grove of the Nova Scotians, which has at least some 
touch of romance about it — but plain Mr, Groves! 

By and large, Mr. Mackenzie’s collection serves to convince any of us 
who still need to be convinced that the American ballad muse is not a great 
poet. Irving Berlin, George M. Cohan, and Mayor Walker are her own 
brothers. Mr. Mackenzie himself says justly in his Introduction: “The art 
of ballad-making, indeed, has never risen to any great heights in any part 
of this western continent, and if we have cause for gratulation in our dealings 
with folk-song, as I believe we have, this is due mainly to the affectionate 
persistence of our singers in cherishing the ballads which they and their 
forefathers brought to these shores from the British Isles.’’ The clumsy 
hand of an ungifted muse has been at work. Only by their tunes may 
American ballads be redeemed. Mr. Mackenzie, enthusiastic though he is, 
confesses the probable influence of music on his own judgment of certain 
favorites. The ballads of the British Isles can be read and enjoyed as 
poetry, but American ballads, like commercial popular song, lean heavily 
upon their music. One of the most valuable features of this book, therefore, 
is the appendix of folk tunes, which the author offers with a very proper 
regret that his interest in them should have lagged upon his study of texts. 
Others will regret this too. 
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The late Cecil Sharp was a conspicuous pioneer in what should be the 
accepted method of collecting and publishing ballads. It must be more than 
ten years since he came to this country, bringing the Misses Fuller to sing 
his tunes for him, He had no preoccupation with the ballad as defined by the 
Child collection; he did not distinguish it emphatically from folk-song, 
though he recognized the distinction. But his influence on some lovers of 
the ballad, at least, has been enduring. For them the ballad has ceased to be 
literature and become song. Songs should be sung. And the ballads still sing, 
Not the artist in recital, though a discriminating artist can develop a tech- 
nique for them, but a group of untrained natural voices, is their vehicle, 
They are living popular song. Many a doggerel American relic, or an original 
composition bad as it may be, reveals tragic force, humor, or sheer drama 
in the singing. If Mr. Mackenzie’s inclusion of the shanties, the sailors’ work 
and rest songs which form the pleasantest section of his volume, had anything 
to do with his interest in tunes, all hail to their power! 


ETHEL STURTEVANT. 
Barnard College, 


Columbia University. 
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